10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
niinisters and laymen, edited by a cumau...t- 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe COMPANY oF 
PaciFic’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8S. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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ut Hypocrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which yoy have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to THE Pactiric, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 
Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to THE Pactric at once. | : 
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A JAPANESE WATERING-PLACE—III. 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


We Japanese have a pleasant way of 
acknowledging favors. If one member 
of a family receives a gift, all the others 
upon meeting the donor, or any of his 
relatives, courteously referto it. The 
gentlemen of our party having preached 
one evening in the next village, we were 
all thanked separately and repeatedly for 
the sermon, whenever we were met by 
Christians from that place. Nothing 
pleases this social people more than to 
form themselves into societies, elect of- 
ficers and draft a long list of by-laws and 
resolutions. Although there may be no 
writing to be done, there must be a sec- 
retary ; and no money to be cared for, 
a treasurer is considered indispensable. 
Therefore, there are clubs that pledge 
themselves to eat only certain kinds of 
food, sake-drinking, total-abstinence and 
moderate-drinking clubs, non-jinrikisha 
employing fraternities, equestrian and 
pedestrian societies, chess and checker 
clubs, and guilds of all orders. These 
meet regularly and talk and talk, the out- 
come of all this ‘‘hanashi ” (talking) no 
one seems able to find out. One day, 
at our hotel, was a gathering of mechan- 
ics. From rosy morn till dewy eve, they 
ate, drank and talked, their capacity in 
each line seeming to be unlimited. _—Al- 
though we overheard inuch of what was 
said, we could not discover the object of 
the meeting, and we imagined they did not 
know themselves. Asan instance illus- 
trative of the natural fluency of the peo- 
ple and their love for speech-making, I 
will describe the doings at a small even- 
ing company to which I was recently in- 
vited. ‘There were three gentlemen pres- 
ent and an equal number of ladies. 
After cordially greeting each other, one 
gentleman arose, and with much spirit, 
and many graceful gestures, spoke for 
about ten minutes. He was followed 
for about the same length of time by the 
second, then the third gentleman took 
the floor. When the closing bow of the 
last-named was. made, ‘now, it Is all 
over,” I thought ; but not so, a second 
round of speeches followed, then athird, 
and, as the first speaker rose, ‘‘ fresh as a 
daisy,” to speak for the fourth time, the 
proceedings were interrupted by the 
hostess, who thinking, no doubt, that 
this sort of thing might go on until mid- 
night, announced refreshments. In jus- 
tice to the gentlemen it must be said 
that they were all educationalists ; and as 
their subject, ‘the education of the 
girls of Japan” is a very broad one, 
here was much to say ; but as there was 
perfect unanimity of sentiment, the sur- 
prising part was that they could con- 
stantly think of new and fresh phases, 
of the subject so as not to tire them- 
selves and their audience. 

The farmers this summer have resort- 
ed to the usual means for endeavoring to 
call the attention of the gods to their 
needs, such as fire, noise, and offerings. 
It has been said that prayer is not to 
overcome God’s reluctance, but to enable 
us to take hold of his willingness ; then 
how pitable is the condition of a peo- 


ple who feel that they must make. 
the most strenuous efforts to gain 
the ear of their gods, and _ cause 


them to feel some interest in their wel- 
fare. Great bonfires and torchlight pro- 
cessions (vain-prayers) are of nightly oc- 
currence, and self-denial is practiced in 
the households that the offerings at the 
temples may be greatly increased. The 
dragon in some way is supposed to be 
connected with rain-storms ; so before a 
temple in this neighborhood isa_ row of 
carved dragon-heads attached to poles 
driven into the ground. ‘These are also 
amagot (rain-prayers). Fires are built 
near shrines and processions of men and 
‘boys march around them, beating drums, 
ringing bells, and shouting prayers. 
Whenever we visit temples, we are al- 
ways impressed by the striking resem- 
blance there is between Buddhism and 
Roman Catholicism. Some one has 
called the former ‘“ Romanism without 
Christ,” and the truthfulness of this def- 
inition is very apparent. Recently visit- 
ing a popular temple, we saw a priest in 
gorgeous brocaded robes kneeling at his 
devotions before a large gilded shrine. 
The rattle of his rosary as he rubbed it 
between both hands, formed an accom- 
paniment to his monotonous chant. Many 
worshipers came aiid went while we were 
there. One woman especially attracted 
our attention by her evident earnestness 
and reverent bearing. On entering, she 
made the usual offering of ‘ cash,” and 
pulled the long straw bell rope, hoping by 
the sound of the bell to gain the ear of 
the god. With loud sighs and profound 
bows, she prayed before different shrines ; 
then filling a bamboo tube with holy wa- 
ter from a granite bowl she carried it 
away, explaining toa priest at the door 
that she had a child very ill at home. 
Thousands of slips of paper with caba- 
listic characters written upon them, sup- 
posed to have power to protect against 
cholera, were there exposed for sale. The 


Romanists will make many converts in j 


this country, as it is so short a step from 


one faith to the other. Still, as keeping 
its believers in ignorance seems to be 
the policy of that Church, the present 
progressive spirit of the people may act 
as a corrective. The literature for wom- 
en and girls is so deplorably meager 
that we hail with delight any addition to 
pure-toned native books written in char- 
acters that come within the understand- 
ing of the masses. The highest class of 
books, mostly scientific, are usually 
written in Chinese, as the Japanese au- 
thors say, if the language of the people 
is used, the scholarly will feel they are be- 
neath their notice. Thus, while men of 
education have a-wide field before them 
in native books, translations from the 
English, and very many of them reading 
them in the original, their wives and sis- 
ters must browse as they can in the by- 
ways and hedges. _‘ Fortunately, there is 
now in our Christian schools a large 
class of girls who will by and by be able 
to read and appreciate our English class- 
ics. But until that time arrives, and for 
those to whom it will never come, we 
welcome every translation suited to pres- 
ent needs. A recent publication, ‘‘Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” is fast becoming 
popular among those tor whom it was 
intended. The illustrations are very 
amusing to foreigners, as all the scenes 
and characters are purely Japanese. 
Christian is represented as an old-time 
Samurai, wearing the cue, hakama and 
two swords. At the close of the narra- 
tive, Christian is represented, supported 
by an angel in Japanese ceremonial cos- 
tume, as crossing the River of Death, on 
the farther shore of which rise stone 
walls and temple roofs, with a throng of 
almond-eyed, long-sleeved cherubim 
waiting to bid him welcome. 

Our lotus-eating life has ended, and 
we are again at our various posts of 
duty, trusting that each day is ‘‘one 
more day’s work for Jesus”; but the 
memory of the sea with its changing 
lights and opaline tints wiil be “a joy 
forever.” 


NATURE AND PROVIDENCE. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


It is a comfort to know and to feel 
that the arrangements and functions of 
the natural world are inthe Divine hand. 

Shall we have a sunny day when an- 
other morning shall dawn, or shall we 
walk under a clouded canopy? Shall 
the rain pour down from that clouded 
vault, or shall it be only the dullness of 
such a somber twilight? Shall the tem- 
pest gather and break upon field and 
fold and the homes and movements of 
men, or shall the sky reveal its heavenly 
blue? Shall there be for the arrest of 
delicate and vulnerable growths a keen 
and destructive frost, or only the nurture 
of a soft and genial air? Shall the brook 
flow gently through meadow and pasture, 
a comfort and relief to flock and herd, 
or shall it swell to a roaring torrent, 
sweeping away all that is before it? 

None of these problems of nature are 
in human hands, but all at the solving 
and disposal of Infinite Wisdom and Pow- 
er and Goodness. So itis not for either 
the ignorance or perversity of our race 
to decide what such demonstrations shall 
be, but for a Mind that commits no error, 
and for a Sovereignly whose rule is gra- 
cious and beneficent. 

If these issues were subject to human 
agency, what contention and confusion 
should there be among them as month 
should follow month through the round 
of the year! How easily might the envy, 
jealousy and malignity of human hearts 
express themselves, through these natural 
forces, for the injury and loss of those 
upon whom they would inflict resentment ? 
And how continually might human mis- 
judgment put into action elements whose 
ministration should be anything but 
prosperous for the hopes and labors of 
men ? | 

So it is for us to be submissive under 
the sovereignty of a natural Providence— 
not to fret and murmur against the con- 
trol of the elements, not to wish we 
could manage and direct wind and storm 
and tide and electric shaft; but to com- 
mit all these practical problems to the 
Wisdom that never errs, the Goodness 
that never ceases. | 
_ And yet, in all our weakness and short- 
sightedness, we may present our appeal 
to the Providence that rules, for such an 
exertion of its sovereign power and lord- 
ship as shall meet our need, supply our 
want, and gratify our desire. We cannot 
reach the scepter and grasp it in our own 
hand, and wield it according to our own 
will, but we can, by lowly and earnest 
supplication, reach the heart that moves 
the hand that holds the scepter, and se- 
cure the blessings for which we seek. 

So let us aim, not to order Nature and 
to manage Providence, but by filial pray- 
€r to move a Father’s will that it shall 
make a supreme Providence tributary to 
our richest gain and purest joy ! 


DIED. 


Waters.—In Millbary, Mass., January 17th, 
_ H. Waters, brother of Mrs. A. J. 
tiles. 


GETTING SETTLED. 


[The fifth in this very interesting series 
was, by mistake, published last week, in- 
stead of the fourth, which now appears. ] 


Having reached Fort Walla Walla, it 
was thought best to proceed immediately 
to Fort Vancouver—the headquarters of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, about two 
hundred and twenty-five miles further 
down the Columbia river—present their 
letters from the Secretary of War to the 
Chief Factor, and learn his views about 
the country, their location, and the fur- 
nishing of supplies. Accordingly, when 
they had rested but three days, they 
started down, by boat, on the sixth of 
September, and arrived at Vancouver on 
the twelfth. As had been the case at 
Walla Walla, so here, they were received 
with every demonstration of respect, 
the St. George cross waving from the 


staff in the fort, and two fine ships being 


dressed in complete regalia from stem 
to stern. Dr. John McLoughlin was in 
charge. ‘Thus the first American wom- 
en crossed the continent, and this event 
has since been justly regarded as forming 
an epoch in the history of Oregon. 

After spending a short time at Van- 
couver, Messrs. Whitman, Spalding and 
Gray, with Mr. Pambrun of Fort Walla 
Walla, who had come down the river 
with them, returned in order to select 
stations for future labor, leaving the la- 
dies at Vancouver, until their husbands 
could prepare some kind of homes for 
them. Waiilatpu, in the Walla Walla 
valley, was chosen for Dr. Whitman, 
and Lapwai, among the Nez Perces, for 
Mr. Spalding. | 

During their journey they rested one 
Sabbath, when they held some services 
with the Indians, and they were very 
eager to learn something about’ God. 
Nearly the whole day was spent in con- 
versation on this subject — how they 
should pray, what should be their posi- 
tion, whether they should stand or kneel, 
what they should say, whether they 
should pray together or by themselves ; 
and many similar questions were asked 
which encouraged the missionaries, and 
yet they remembered that a change of 
heart is needed. 

For a half a day before reaching Lap- 
wai the country was barren and rough, 
so that Mr. Spalding, fearing that he 
would not find a suitable location, ap- 
peared dejected, as he thought he might 
have to leave the people in whom he 
had become so much interested. The 
Indians noticed this, and were likewise 
disheartened, for fear that they should 
lose their teachers ; but, when they reach- 
ed Lapwai creek, and heard Dr. Whit- 
man and Mr. Spalding pronounce the 
timber and soil good, their joy seemed 
to know no bounds ; for they had watch- 
ed every motion as if life and death 
were at stake. Not having time, be- 
cause winter was so near, to build a 
house, Mr. Spalding returned to Van- 
couver for his wife, intending to live in a 


tent until they could build. He reached 


Vancouver on the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber, having traveled five thousand three 
hundred miles since the first of Febru- 
ary, and, during the same time, having 
gained fifteen pounds. He remained at 
Vancouver about two weeks, when he 
again started; and, as might be expected 
in November, rain was very abundant, 
while wood was scarce between ‘The 
Dalles and Walla Walla; so that the 
journey was quite unpleasant. At Walla 
Walla about a hundred and fifty Nez 
Perces met them, to conduct them to 
Lapwai. When the Indians actually 
saw them on their way their joy was 
very great; for they had watched every 
movement from Fort Hall, so as to know 
whether or not they were to have teach- 
ers. When they saw Dr. Whitman settle 
among the Cayuses their fears increased ; 
but, when Mr. Spalding was fairly on his 
way to their land, their joy seemed to be 
complete. On the twenty-ninth of No- 
vember they arrived at their stopping- 
place, and their first home was a lodge 
made of buffalo skins. Ten months’ 
camp-life have been their lot ; but now 
they were ready to camp for life, and 
their feelings were peculiar. : 


In a few days the tug of war came;) 
for, as they began to build a house, the. 


question arose, Would the Indian men, 
and especially the chiefs, break through 
a mountain of prejudice, and harden 
their hands with work? But, they were 
equal to the occasion, and chopped and 
carried the logs ; those for boards being 
carried two miles, each log being borne 
by twenty or thirty Indians, and sawed 
with a pit-saw. On the twenty-third of 


. 


| excellent. 


December their house was so far com- 
pleted that they could move into it. It 
was 18 x 42 feet, a part being for them- 
selves, and the rest for a_school-room 
and church. Previous to this they had 


held their church in. the open air, and 


their heads were sometimes covered with 
snow before the services were. done. 
M. EELLs. 


Ripe strawberries are being gathered 
in Santa Rosa gardens. 


MISSIONARY ITEMS. 


Nothing surprises me more than the fact 
that so few of the members of our church- 
es, including some ministers (!), are in re- 
ceipt of the Missionary Herald, the 
very able and interesting monthly organ 
of our foreign missionary society. The 
cost is but one dollar per annum, and 
ministers in whose congregation an an- 
nual collection is taken may have it 
without charge. The January number 
is uncommonly rich in matter, and is il- 
lustrated with some beautiful engravings. 
The editorial paragraphs give a brief 
view of what relates to our own denomi- 
national operations; ‘‘Notes from the 
Wide Field ” enable the reader to learn 
what is doing by other bodies ; while the 
letters from the missionaries are of the 
deepest interest. | | 

The Mission Dayspring for children 
and Sabbath-schools appears now in new 
type and with paper of cream-white col- 
or, and there is promise of increased 
improvement. 
cents a year, or $1.50 for ten copies, or 
$3 for twenty-five. ive 


The “American Board Almanac for 
1887” has made its appearance, and is 
ready to be circulated throughout the 
country and around the world. It should 
be in every family, kept in some conspic- 
uous place for daily reference. 
packed with interesting missionary in- 
formation, and beautifully illustrated. 
Those who have seen it pronounce it a 
decided advance upon that of last year, 
which was received with much favor. A 


friend writes of it: ‘‘Sunday-school chil- 


dren should be encouraged each to have 
a copy and to preserve it for future refer- 
ence ; for this is one of those almanacs, 
like its predecessor of 1886, which con- 
tains missionary information of various 
kinds, not easily obtainable and of per- 
manent value. One hundred thousand 
copies should be in circulation. Scores 
of pastors and laymen last year purchas- 
ed the Almanac in quantities, and secur- 
ed their distribution within their several 
churches. 
have already been received for this year. 
Send to C. E. Swett, 1 Somerset street, 
Boston, Mass., who willalso furnish spec- 
ifnen copies of the Herald and Day- 
spring on application. 

Two or three synods of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, the synods of Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, have recently rec- 
ommended the formation of the ‘‘Gentle- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Societies.” This 
was the method generally pursued during 
the first twenty years of the history of the 
Board, before the churches, as such, had 
taken vigorous hold of the work. Cer- 
tainly the men should study the progress 
of missionary work as much as do their 
wives and daughters ; yet while the mul- 
tiplication of women’s missionary socie- 
ties has been going on, there has been 


‘little thought that the advantages of this 


form of effort might be secured for the 
men also. As matters now stand in most 
of our churches, the women lead the 
men in intelligence and helpfulness in 
missionary lines of effort. | ss 
The Foreign Missionary says: ‘‘The 
heathen will never be judged for not ac- 
cepting a Saviour of whom they never 
heard ; and it is wholly unfair to present 
such a man of straw conception for the 
sake of a lame argument. But the 


-Christian Church will be judged for not 


proclaiming a Saviour to the heathen.” 


The editor of the Herald says, ‘Nev- 
er has the outlook for the missionary 
work of the Board, as a whole, in all its 
departments, notwithstanding some se- 
rious hindrances, been more hopeful 
than it is to-day’; and he urges the mak- 
ing of pecuniary thank-offerings in view 

Stockton. 


HEALTH LECTURES. 


A course of health lectures to young 
men have been given at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association during the 
past few weeks. The attendance has 
been very large, and the lectures most 
The Christian, brotherly ad- 
vice given to young men by these Chris- 
tian physicians must be of untold benefit, 
as many valuable suggestions in regard 
to the care of health have been advanced 
from week to week. There are to be 
three more lectures follow on successive 
Tuesday evenings. They are free to all 
young men, and we sincerely hope that 
this class, under whose notice this an- 
nouncement may come, will not fail to 
avail themselves of, these most timely 
and admirable lectures on the care of the 
health. 


The address by Professor E. Knowl- 
ton last Sunday, at 3:30 P. M, in Irving 
Hall, was vivified and embellished by a 


few of his choice elocutionary persona- 


tions. He had a good audience. His 


subject was “Strong Drink a Traitor.” 
Professor O. S. Fowler will address the 
meeting next Thursday, 30th inst., in 


‘Irving Hall, the same hour—3:30 P. M.— 


on **The Constitutional Influence of. Al- 
cohol on the Body and Mind.” All are 
invited to be present. 


Street, San Francisco. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 

cisco, Recording Secretary. 


to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


Board will be deferred from the usual 
time to Tuesday, February 8th, in the 
expectation that Dr. J. D. Davis may be 
present to tell something of his work in 


The price of this is 20. 


It is 
Mr. Doane, of Ponape, dated July 6, 1886, 


Orders of similar character. 


simple—prayer, singing, and reciting 


him since the days of his darkness! 


in the house to frighten our brother at 


once so dark ; or a woman’s face, once 


| the fray would of course rouse to mad- 


for the day was one of peace and joy. 


change ! 


them able to read, to rise in the audi- 


out a break for some minutes ! 
kings, once forever at war, sat together 
and made speeches. 
edly Christians. 


‘house and on the parade-ground was of | 


The Weman’s Beard 
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| NOTICE. 
The February meeting of the Woman’s 


Kioto, Japan. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY IN MICRONE- 
SIA. 


BY REV. E. T. DOANE OF PONAPE. 


[Our own glorious Fourth is now honored 
the world around, in mission homes as well 
as where the flag of our Union floats over the 
residences of our foreign ambassadors. The 
following letter from the veteran missionary, 


shows how the day was celebrated in that 
far-off islet of the South Pacific.] 


‘ Our Fourth of July came off a day or 
two since, a little behind the home land 
and people ; still, it came off. That sen- 
timent as to “the influence of the United 
States upon the nations of the world,” 
expressed in the erection of the French 
monument in the harbor of New York, 
finds an echo among these little islands 
of Micronesia. ‘The American mission- 
ary entering here could not help saying 
much about “ American independence.”’ 
Our Ponape natives have taken up the 
day as almost one of their own. 

We wanted this year to give the day a 
value more real than could be secured 
by gun-firing, marching, playing and 
shouting. So we gathered the Sunday- 
schools of the island, and made the day 
areal Sunday-school day. There were 
ten schools represented, with about three 
hundred pupils. They came in from 
their respective places, gayly dressed, 
and making a good deal of rough mu- 
sic. In the church the order was very 


portions of Scripture, with some ques- 
tions and answers. It was a completely 
packed house. The kings of two tribes 
were present and made speeches. He 
of the tribe we live in—what a changein 


When passing the: house of our good 
Deacon Joseph, he would fire off his gun 


prayers. This king is a_ thoroughly 
changed man, renewed, as we believe, in 
heart and soul by the blessed Spirit. To 
us who were present at the beginning of 
the new order of things which the day 
commemorated, our meeting brought 
tears of joy. 

Memory was busy running back over 
the past, as we saw a man’s features now 
illumined by the Spirit of Christ, though 


equally depraved, but now more saintlike 
in expression. For, somehow, the gospel, 
when it takes hold of a woman, seems to 
beautify and spiritualize her features 
more than those of aman. We could 
but remember how difficult it was to start 
things in those dark days; how it was 
next to impossible to induce natives of 
different tribes and clans to sit beside 
each other without holding their guns or 
swords, looking fiercely at each other, 
ready on the instant the slightest provo- 
cation was given to fly at one another. 
Often they would fight to the death, and 


ness the whole assembly. So deeply did 
we feel about this bringing together of 
the natives from all parts of the island 
and from all clans-that we had for some 
time made it the subject of prayer in our 
meetings. God blessed those prayers, 


Again, memory recalled these people 
clad only in native skirts, with oil poured 
over the upper part of the body and 
dripping off in small streams. The wom- 
en were no better clothed than the men. 
The children went running about, inno- 
cent of a single rag. ‘Then, too, there 
were but a very few who could read; 
they owned no books; their cry and 
craving were for the pipe, the rum bottle 
or the native root-juice, which is almost 
as degrading to man as rum. 

But to-day! Oh, the glad, happy 
Men, women and children 
well dressed, some of them richly dressed 
for this people! And then so wany of 


ence and repeat Scripture right on with- 
The two 


Both were profess- 
All this was cheering. 
The behavior of the audience in the 


* 


the best. Surely, God has wrought great 
things among this people. | 
A great charm to myself, for it is 


something I have long prayed for and 


wanted to see, was Miss Fletcher’s school 
of girls. So becomingly dressed, bearing 
their banners with golden mottoes, re- 
peating their portions of the Bible, and 
singing sweet hymns! That school has 
done good, and I think it is yet to be a° 
great blessing to Ponape. I thank God 
for its existence. 

One of the girls from the school, Mar- 
tha by name, is a Mortlocker. When a 
very young girl, hardly beyond her baby- 
hood, a dreadful famine set in at her 
Mortlock home. Food became terribly 
scarce. Natives went searching for it in 
all places. Some went to the house of. ~ 
the teacher ; a little was obtained. Soon 
the teacher had to restrain his giving 
away, for his supplies were low. But 
there was one native persistent in her 
calls ; she was a mother and bore a half- 
starved child on her back. But soon. 
she had to leave her child ; too feeble to 
be carried, it was left in the woods to 
die. As the mother called one more day 
to get a few crumbs to lengthen out life 
with for a little longer time, the teacher’s 
wife asked, ‘‘Where is the babe you used 
to bring?” The mother, with eyes filled 
with tears, replied, ‘‘In the bushes yon- 
der ; it is laid away to die.” The teach- 
er’s wife asked, if she could find it and 
save it, might it be hers? ‘“ Yes,” re- 
plied the mother, for she had no food 
for it. The teacher went out to search, 
found it, brought the child home, fed it 
from her own scanty store. It revived, 
lived, and the Martha we baptized last_ 
Sabbath is that little, almost starved child 
left in the woods to die. But she is safe 
now in the hands of a kind Christian 
teacher, herself loving Jesus. She may 
yet become educated and be sent back 
to her people as a teacher. 

True it is that the kingdom of Christ 
gives both political freedom and freedom 
from the poverty and savageness of heath- 
enism. ‘The American Board has much ~ 
cause for joy over the progress of its 
work on the island. 

And if thé youth of the home Sabbath- 
school have had their celebration and 
have been happy in it, and have done 
aught for blessing these islands with the 
blessing with which they have been bless- 
ed, owr Fourth of July celebration will 
assure them they have not given in vain, 
nor prayed in vain, nor sent out lady 
teachers in vain, nor launched in vain 
their Morning Star. May the young 
people of the home churches more fully 
catch the spirit of Christ, and press on 
the work given them to do, till all the 
Micronesian islands receive Jesus as their 
King, his kingdom filling them with his 
light and love! 


NEW MISSIONARY COUNCILS. 


The New York Evangelist says edit- 
orially of the Board’s suggestion to the 
Prudential Committee, as to considering 
the expediency of new missionary coun- 
cils: ‘The resolution to this effect adopt- 
ed at the close of the discussion may 
have been intended as a partial retrac- 
tion from the position previously taken ; 
it may have sprung from a desire to sus- 
tain, in due force, the rights supposed to 
be inherently invested in such councils ; 
it may have originated in a desire among 
the special friends of the Board to re- 
lieve it from a task involving difficult 
and delicate responsibility by laying tha 
task upon other shoulders.” | 

Without doubt, the future-probation 
men and their sympathizers in the Board 
were actuated, in voting for this resolu- 
tion, decisively, if not solely, by the first 
consideration. But their vote alone nev- 
er would have carried the resolution in 
the face of the position previously taken, 
and, indeed, this position of the Board 
is one of the best of reasons why the 
resolution should never have been pass- 
ed. ‘ihe efforts now making, by means 
of this disturbing resolution, to neutral- 
ize and reverse the position previously 
taken most forcibly illustrate this. The 
second consideration was of very light 
weight with any one, though formally 
put forward. The Board always respects 


the “right” of councils by accepting their 


ordination of missionaries, and a second 
—ex parte—council called in any ‘‘diffi- 
cult case” would by no means exalt the 
authority of a previous ordaining coun- 
cil. (Quite the contrary.) The third con- 
sideration had more influence at Des 
Moines, but is, of necessity, subordinate 
to the more important one—whether the 
Committee can discharge understanding- 
ly and faithfully the trust and duties laid © 
upon it, without deciding (as to. each 
missionary), for itself, “on his original 
and continued fitness to be sustained by 
the funds committed to their disposition.” - 
The Committee can hardly be released 
from any responsibiity essential to 
their office, however ‘difficult and 
delicate” it may be. That they have 
such a responsibility is even recognized — 
by the submission to the’m of the ques- 
tion of the ‘‘expediency” of demitting it 
in certain cases. G. F. M. 
Iowa College, Dec. 25, 1886. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, J ANUARY 26, 1887. 


literary and Educational. 


With the first number in January, 
Littell’s Living Age enters upon its one 
hundred and seventy-second volume. It 
is a magazine whose value constantly 
increases as the field of foreign periodi- 
cal literature widens, and it has become 
fairly indispensable to the American 
reader. The first weekly number of the 
new year has the following table of con- 
tents: “Mobs and Revolutions,” Fort- 
nightly Review; ‘‘ A Secret Inheritance,” 
by B. L. Farjeon, English Illustrated 
Magazine; “Mrs. John Taylor of Nor- 


wich, Macmillan; ‘“‘A Siege Baby,” by | 


the author of ‘Bootles’ Baby,” etc., 
English Illustrated Magazine; ‘France. 
as It Is and Was,” ‘Government and 
Society,” by a Parisian, National Re- 
view; ‘*Mohammedanism in Central 
Africa,” Contemporary Review; “A 
Pilgrimage to Selborne,” Leisure Hour. 
Littell & Co., Boston. Weekly, $8.00. 


Some time ago we received a volume 
of ‘‘ Transalations of Plato,” done by an 
anonymous hand, understood to be that 
of Miss Ellen Mason, of Boston. And 
this volume, we believe, a third by the 
same hand, is now before us. It is giv- 
en under the heading of “Talks with 
Socrates about Life.” The translations 
this time are from the Gorgias and from 
the 7th book of the Republic. The 
renderings are made in English which 
well represents the notably fascinating 
Greek in which Plato was wont to write. 
And how admirable the play of that wise 
mind was! ‘To what noble views he was 
wont to rise amid the lighter exchanges 
of the dialogues! What a hold these 
conservations still have upon the minds 
of men. Miss Mason is stepping in 
paths in which others have preceded, 
notably Professor Jowett ; but she seems 
to have made a version which ts graceful 
and worthy. 


The New Princeton Review for Jan- 
uary opens with an article on Victor 
Hugo: Dr. Calderwood thinks that Brit- 
ish philosophy is soon to blossom into 
new fruitfulness : Dr. A. A. Hodge left a 
paper on religion in the public schools, 
which does not give up to the purely sec- 
ular thing of the State ; James Bryce, M. 
P., sets forth what he regards as the past 
and future of the Irish question, on the 
whole a hopeful and Gladstonian view of 
matters: the Comte de Paris praises 
McClellan: Charles Dudley Warner 
writes ‘ On the Extirpation of Criminals,” 
and looks to doing it by prevention 
first, and by such discipline within pris- 
ons as is really first-class. He does not 
thick much of putting politicians to the 
work of reform. Julius H. Ward por- 
trays E. P. Whipple and George P. La- 
throp closes the series of articles with a 
story. A wholesome number of a 
wholesome review. 


In the Overland Monthly for January, 
Leonard Kip commences a story called 
‘The Puntacooset Colony”; Warren Ol- 
ney, Esq., contributes a spiced account 
of the “‘ Present Status of the Irrigation 
Problem”; J. E. Jones tells us about 
matters in the early days of Trinity coun- 
ty; W. J. Corbet, M. P., discusses 
the question whether ‘Ireland is a Na- 
tion.” We are glad to see our monthly 
so well maintained. 


The English Illustrated Magazine 
has some sketches of portions of Ireland 
by the autyor of “John Halifax”; por- 
traits and notices of the ‘‘ Daughters of 
George III”; a strikingly vivid paper 
on ‘** Undine.” Stories are in progress, 
one called ‘ Jacquetta,” and the other 
by Mr. Farjeon. ‘This magazine always 


attracts us. $1.75 yearly. McMuillan & 
Co., New York. 
The Homiletic Review, Funk & 


Wagnalls, New York, has become a 
treasury of sermons, reviews and other 
papers pertaining to Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology. Besides the enterpris- 
ing publishers are all the time giving 
chances at valuable books to their sub- 
scribers. $3.00a year, $2.50 to clergy- 
men. i- 


The great quarterlies of Great Brit- 
ain are passing away. The Edinburgh 
and the Lozdon survive. The West- 
minister will henceforth appear monthly. 
The British reappears in the British 
Weekly, and in the Congregational Re- 
view, monthly. The Congregationa/ist 
hitherto published being absorbed in the 
latter-named periodical. 


We have from Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago, some little booklets, entitled 
‘The Legend of Hamlet,” by George 
P. Hansen; “The Faith That Makes 
Faithful,” an admirable title of essays by 
two liberal ministers, W. C. Gannet and 
J. Lloyd Jones ; and “The Social Status 
of European and American Women.” 


RECEIVED.—Catalogue of Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Circular 
of Vassar College. Report of San 
Francisco Girls’ Union for 1885 and 
Thirtieth Annual Report of 
the Ladies’ Seamen’s Fund Society, San 
Francisco.——‘“ The Labor-Value Fal- 
lacy,” by M. L. Scudder, Jr. Published 
by the Patriots’ League, Chicago. The 
League was organized by veterans of the 
civil war to make a front against social- 
ism, anarchism and their like. The 
Messenger of the Y. M. C. A., San Fran- 
cisco, begins a new series with January 
rst. Monthly, at 25 cents to members 
and 50 cents to non-members. The 
Sidereal Messenger, conducted by W. 
W. Payne, Northfield, Minn. Monthly, 
$2.00. The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
of Painesville, O., send us their catalogue 
of trees, flowers and vegetables. 


Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue for 1887 is 
very inviting. Rochester, N. Y. 
Mind in Nature, Cosmic Publishing 
Company, Chicago. Monthly. The 
Old Testament Student, edited by Wm. 
R. Harper, is a very timely magazine. 
It is suggestive and quickening, and 
published at Chicago for $1.00 yearly. 
The Sabbath-School News, pub- 
lished monthly at 757 Market street in 
this city at 30 cents a year, enters on its. 
second volume. The Bible Socvety 
Record begins its thirty-first volume, and 
the subscription price is thirty cents. 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


A recent trip to the north has been 
one of the most pleasant and inter- 
esting that I have yet made in Japan. 

As I was leaving Tokio on the 
railroad train, a young man took a 
seat by my side, and asked me in Eng- 
lish if I was a Christian. When I 
told him who I was, he produced a 
German Testament, and said that he 
was a pupil in one of the Government 
schools, and that he and many of his 
companions were believers. 

At Utsunomiya, we found that the 
pastor and members of the Greek 
church had applied to be received 
into the Union Protestant body. Ar- 
rangements were being made for 
their uniting with the Protestants in 
that place, and thus forming one 
church. They had previously had 
no prayer-meetings, and there was a 
general laxity in regard to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath; but since 
their change of views there has been 
a marked improvement in that di- 
rection. 

At Koriyama, the chief magistrate 
expressed his desire to hear about 
Christianity, and his belief in the 
good that it wouldaccomplish in Ja- 
pan. Heisa man heldin the highest es- 
teem among the people, and his ex- 
ample will have great influence. Two 
teachers from the school came to see 

us and hear about Christianity. 
Both wished to learn and were ready 
to accept the religion of Christ, if 
they understood it and it commend- 
ed itself to their judgment. ae 

At Fukushina there are three 
evangelists at work, with much en- 
couragement. There is a small Meth- 
odist church already formed, and 
thirteen have been baptized in con- 
nection with the United Church (Pres- 
byterian). The Congregationalists 
have only recently begun work in 
that place, but have made a good be- 
ginning. 

Sendai is the great industrial and 


commercial center of Northeastern 


Japan. It hasa population of about 
60,000. A Union Church organized 
there some four years ago has now 
a membership of 190, and there are 
also two other churches in that region, 
making an aggregate in all of some 
three hundred Christians in this 
connection. Upto within a year, the 
work has received no foreignaid, ex- 
cept the salary of the evangelist, Rev. 
Mr. Oshikawa. A Methodist and 
Baptist church in the city have a 
membership of about fifty each. 

The Vice-President of the Provin- 
cial Assembly is now an applicant 
for admission in the United Church. 
Many officials and persons of rank 
are seeking instruction in the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and it is only 
a question of time when they will also 
become followers of Christ. 

Some of the wealthy and leading 
men in the city have raised the funds 
to build and equip a school with a 
preparatory and collegiate depart- 
ment, and, although they are not 
Christians as yet, they have placed 
the whole management in the hands 
of Christian men, of which Rev. Mr. 
Neeshima is the head. The former 
principal of the Doshisha at Kioto 
will have the position of President, 
and two missionaries are to be in- 
structors inthis institution. The ex- 
aminations for admission into this 
school took place while I was there, 
and about 120 students will consti- 
tute the beginning of this new and 
hopeful enterprise. 

Some of the Buddhist priests have 
been alarmed at this movement, and 
one of their number recently went to 
the governor, and with tears in his 
eyes begged that he would not allow 
a Christian school to be thus opened 
in Sendai. | | 

In other places, also, the Buddhists 
and Shintoists are frightened at the 
prospects, and are madly opposing 
its progress. They say that it is like 
the cholera and even worse; for while 
one only destroys the body, the other 
destroys the soul. The older and ig- 
norant classes are still largely addict- 
ed to the worship of idols, but the 
young and educated portion of the 
people laugh at such folly. : 

At one town on the route, I saw 
some gayly dressed cars being drawn 
through the streets by the people, and 
accompanied by the usual music of 
fife and drums. On some of the cars 
were hideous images worshiped as 
gods. On some of the cars were 
dancers dressed in the richest robes, 
and trying thus to amuse the crowd. 
All this was to keep up the zeal of 
the people in their old systems: of 
idolatry, and prevent their adoption 
of aforeign system of worship. But 
few people were present, and but 
little enthusiasm was seen. Idolatry 
is doomed, and the scream of the lo- 
comotive is its requiem. 

Dr. Shwartz of the Methodist church 
has been employed for one year in the 
Government school, and is so highly 
esteemed that at the end of the year 
it was insisted that he should remain 
in that position, as they would accept 
of no substitute. Some forty of his 
students have professed conversion 
during the past year. 


- Tn all that region there is an eager 
desire to learn English, and a very 
general spirit of inquiry. While the 
masses of the people are mostly in- 
different, and many still attached very 
strongly to their old faith, the educat- 
ed and thinking classes are ripe for 
the gospel. 

At Yonezawa there are 180 pupils 
who desire to study English. Appli- 
cation has already been made to both 
the Methodist and Congregational 
missions for a Christian teacher. 

At Yamagata there are 120, and at 

Awamori 150 more, who wish to study 
English and are ready to hear the 
gospel. A school is already arrang- 
‘ed for at Wakamatsa, and, although 
it is but a short time since Christian 
work began in that place, there are 
more than twenty baptized Christians. 
One of the leaders is a member of the 
local Assembly, and a man of great 
energy and influence. 
_ This condition of thingsis, of course, 
very favorable for all Christian work. 
The sale of English Scriptures is in- 
creasing daily, and more copies are 
sold now in one month than in the 
first five years of work by this soci- 
ety. This extensive circulation of the 
Word of God will certainly tell in 
moulding the character and lives of 
the rising generationin Japan. And 
itis this only that can save this na- 
tion. Old systems are fast being 
swept away. Itis Christianity or in- 
fidelity that is to prevail here in the 
future. If the latter is to become 
the predominant influence, it would 
have been better for the country to 
have followed Buddhism, as any 
which teaches a future state of 
reward and punishment is better than 
a denial of a supreme Ruler and a 
future life. 

Everywhere one goes there are 
marks of progress. New and expen- 
sive roads have been constructed in 


the same that it was but afew years 
ago. Nearly one-third the distance 
to Sendai is covered by railroad, and 
in about one year there will be a 


other directions, also, there are the 
same facilities being multiplied, and 
the spread of the gospel is thus ren- 


God reigns in Japan, and is using 
the enterprise and the wealth of this 
nation to promote the triumph of his 
Word and the glory of his name. 

H. Loomis, Agent A. B. S. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE ‘*HUB.” 


Boston, Jan. 15, 1887. 


There was a great congregation 
at Park-street church last Sabbath 
morning, crowding every part, and 
many standing through the entire 
service. ‘The platform was simply 
but very beautifully decorated with 
flowers. Aiter the sermon, the sacra- 
ment was administered to over 8U0 
communicants. Thirty new members 
were added to the church, of whom 
28 made their first profession of faith. 
The text was IT Sam. 11: 30: ‘‘Them 
that honor me, I will honor.” The 


that,bothin case of nations and also of 


ored the God of the Bible had been, 
in the circumstances that each was 


ter dwelling at length upon cases to 
prove the promise of the text, Dr. 
Withrow added: | 


‘‘In the course of its history Park- 
street church has passed through 
severe periods of trial. But, as the 
bush which Moses saw burning, it 
has not been consumed. In the early 
years of its existence, poverty op- 
pressed it deeply, and public appro- 
brium opposed its progress. But the 


'men of that early day did not hesi- 
tate to put mortgages on their own 
private residences in order to raise 
mongy to continue their enterprise of 
faith on this historic corner. And 
because they did this to honor God 
and his Son, Jesus Christ, God hon- 
ored them and has honored them ev- 
er since. He has honored it by mak- 
ing these sacred enclosures the cradle 
from which more missionary societies 
and missionaries have gone forth 
than from any other church in the re- 
gion. Itis an inheritance of inesti- 
mable blessing that we know of so 
many bands and circles and societies 
having had their first gatherings.for 
organization within these venerable 
walls; and so many missionaries have 
here received their instructions at 
goingforth to give the gospel to ‘the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’ So 
that the bricks ‘cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber,’ that 
this old church isa missionary church, 
and so,an honored church. From 
the very first hour of its existence, 
there had always been a debt upon 
the building. Looking over the his- 
tory of the society, I find records of 
various movements that had been 
made at different dates to clear this 
off. Some of them were unsuccess- 
ful; some were partially successful; 
none of them were fully successful. 
So that, beside a considerable float- 
ing debt, I found a mortgage of $12,- 
000 upon the ediffte. At my request 
and most promptly, as a free-will of- 
fering, every dollar of indebtedness 
was liquidated. After that, when I 
solicited you for means to put the 
house in complete repair, you gave, 
first and last, upward of $20,000, and 
did it so cheerfully! So that to-day, 
as you have said yourselves, it is as 
‘fair to look upon, and as comforta- 
ble for use’ as one would ask; as 
good as new—and to the eye, perhaps, 
better too. 

‘‘During these years of our labors 
together, we have been so befriended 


| by those who have come to the sup- 


all directions, and travel now is not 


complete line the whole distance. In 


dered far less difficult and expensive. 


course of discussion showed it to be 


individuals, those who had most hon- 


found, greatly honored of God. Af- 


port of the old church that each year 
year after year the books have closed 


There are cases where a 
balance in hand has been reported 
without the statement of ‘no labili- 
ties.’ A significant omission! By the 
favor of Providence, without increas- 
ing our pew rents—the tax rate on 
them being five per cent. less than 
before my pastorate—and without the 


| help of a few wealthy people paying 


for more than one pew, and without 
raising a purse of hundreds and 
thousands of dollars to make up defi- 
ciencies at the end of the years, we 
are allowed now to close our accounts 
together, leaving a very comfortably 
large surplus in the treasury. And 
all this we attribute to the ‘good hand 
of our God upon us’ during these 
years. We have had no aim higher 
than tohonorhim. We have preach- 
.4 what we believed, and have believ- 
ed what we preached; unmoved by 
any drift around us and undismayed 
by an outside plot of jealously using 
the tongues of diligent slander which 
once would fain have disturbed our 
harmony and stopped our success. 


calling, and keeping my covenant 
with youin preaching what you un- 
desstood an evangelical Congregation- 
al pastor is pledged to preach, with- 
out evasion, or indirection, or the 
trick of using words in a double 
sense, I have continued until this 
day; and God has honored us in all 
/ways. Besides the material evidences 
of his favor, the spiritual life of the 
church indicates the same. In these 
years of my pastorate over 600 new 
members have united with the church, 
an average of over sixty each year. 
And on this last day of our service 
and sacrament together, 30 more new 
names are to be added to our roll, 28 
of them entering by profession of 
their faith in Christ. Surely, God 
has honored us greatly, while we 
have all, too imperfectly tried to hon- 
or him.” | 

In accordance with the call of the 
deacons of Park-street Church, there 
was a very large church meeting last 
evening to consider the question of 


ignation of Dr. Withrow. Deacon 
Farnsworth called the meeting to or- 


they met, describing the means taken 
by the deacons and Prudential Com- 
mittee to secure a man fit for the place 
and for whom the place was fitted. He 
said that this search had resulted in 
finding the very man they needed. 
Dr. Withrow and others followed, 
and it was announced that the man 
who seemed best suited for the church 
was Rev. David Gregg, of the Reform- 
ed Presbyterian Church, Twenty- 
third street, New York city. A bal- 
lot was then taken to decide the mat- 


calling him and 3 votes against. 

Mr. Gregg, to whom the call will 
be extended, is about 40 years old. 
His New York pastorate, which is his 
first, has covered sixteen years. Mr. 
Gregg’s church is one of the three 
churches of the Scotch Covenanters. 
Mr. Gregg’s father is a wealthy New 
England man. 

Some interest has been felt in the 
question whether the churches which 
are more or less strongly in sympa- 
thy with what is known as ‘‘progress- 
ive orthodoxy” would be influenced 
by the controversies now in progress 
to withold their financial support 


‘from the American Board. A stron 


circular of the committee of the Old 
South church shows that, so far as 
that church is concerned, no such 
action is contemplated. AMICUS: 


GODLESS CULTURE OR UNLETTERED 
PIETY. 


One of the complaints of the present 
day is that the ministry is growing away 
from the people. This is not the result 
of intellectual culture, but of intellectual 
pride, and is a sad evidence of lack of 
consecration to God. Wedo not want 
less culture, but more piety. There are 
no gifts too great, and no culture too 
thorough, to be laid at the foot of the 
cross and consecrated to the cause of 


piety in the ministry, by all means let 
us have the latter. But there is no ne- 
cessity for this. Some of the most cult- 
ured men that have ever lived have been 
among the most pious. Very much de- 
pends. upon the training which young 
men preparing for the ministry receive. 
If those under whose instruction they are 


consecration to God, they will be likely 
to imbue them with an improper spirit, 
‘Impress improper sentiments upon their 


proper channels. ‘There is nothing so 
essential to the prosperity of the church 
and the salvation of the world as to have 
men at the head of our institutions of 
learning, and especially our schools of 
theology, who are sound in doctrine and 
fully consecrated toGod. Without this, 
mere literary culture will prove a delu- 
sion and asnare. The religious culture 
of our young men is even more impor- 
tant than their literary and _ theelogical 
training. If this does not receive more 
attention in many of our institutions. cf 


learning, the distance between the peo- 


ple and the ministry, instead of dimin- 
ishing, is likely to increase. 


If there is any one fact, or doctrine, 
or command, or promise, in the Bible 
which has produced no practical effect 
on your temper, or heart, or conduct, be 
assured you do not truly believe it.— 


Payson. 


Steadily pursuing the purpose of our 


filling the vacancy caused by the res-. 


der and stated the object for which 


_has closed with an easy treasury; andi |}. 


‘with a balance in hand, and ‘no lia-} 
bilites.’ 


ter, which resulted in 197 votes for | 


God and humanity. But if we must | 
have either godless culture or unlettered 


placed are not men of deep piety and | 


minds and direct their labors into im- | 


The Physician’s Favorite. 

A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and ioflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adalts. 

0S" It bas been th. positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
cf cases where other prepared foods failed. 
‘The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical. of prepared Foods. 

150 Meats for an infant for $1.0". Fastty 
PARED. At Druggista, 25c., £0c, $1.00, 

O0S7"A valuable pamphlet on ‘‘The Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,” sent free on ap- 
plication. 

WELLS, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


.. Professors. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 171H, 1886, 


FACULTY : 
Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 


Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
-ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 


fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


San Jose. 


Field Seminary 


School (or Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH. AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


ischool gives thorough instruction. 
Aumits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
tecnti. vear will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
IWiiss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS’ COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, (887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
chauged. | 
Foi circulars or information apply to 


C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - «= PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWAR» B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOKS. 
FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
P-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


The White 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. Inits great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


| THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 


THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING © 
MACHINE CO., 
108 and tiO Post Street, S. F. 


859 MARKET ST.., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 


San Francisco. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
val ds’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in ci y and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. | 


O03" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


Our Readers 


Should send for acopy of the Home Crrotez, 
issu‘d by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
etreet, San Francisco. It coatains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles 
Sent free to any address, on application. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLES 


QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


757 MARKET STREET, - - — San Francisco, Cal. 


~~ 
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SEEDS 


without first writing 


rour valuable FREE Catalogue, th 


700 ACRES. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Cirele. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


She was my dream’s fulfillment and my joy, 

This lovely woman whom you call your wife. 

You sported at your play, an idle boy, 

~ When I first felt the stirring of her life 

Within my startled being. I was thrilled 

With such intensity of love, it filled 

The very universe! But words are vain— 

No man can comprehend that wild sweet 
pain. 

You smiled in childhood’s 
felt 

The agonies of labor; and the nights 

I, weeping, o’er the little sufferer knelt, 

You, wandering on through dreamland’s fair 
delights, 

Flung out your lengthening limbs and slept 
and grew, 

While I, awake, saved this dear wife for you. 


slumber, while I 


She was my heart’s loved idol, and my pride. 

I taught her all those graces which you praise. 

I dreamed of coming years, when, at my side, 

She should lend luster to my fading days, 

Should cling to me (as she to you clings 
now), 

The young fruit hanging to the withered 
bough. 

But, lo! the blossom was so fair a sight, 

You plucked it from me—for your own de- 
light. 
Well, youare worthy of her--oh, thank God— 

And yet, I think you do not realize 

How burning were the sands o’er which I 
trod 

To bear and rear this woman you so prize. 

It was no easy thing to see her go— 

Even into the arms of one she worshiped so. 


How strong, how vast, how awful seems the 
power | 

Of this new love which fills a maiden’s heart, 

For one who never bore a single hour 

Of pain for her; which tears her life apart 

From all its moorings, and controls her more 

Than all the ties the years have held before; 

Which crowns a stranger with a kingly 
grace— 

And gives the “one who bore her--second 
place. 


She loves me still! and yet were death to say, 
‘‘Choose now -between them!” you would be 
choice. 

God meant it to be so-—-it is His way— 

But, can you wonder, if while I rejoice 

In her content, this thought hurts like a 

knife--. 
“No longer necessary to her life’? 


My pleasure in her joy is bitter sweet, 
Your very goodness sometimes hurts my 


heart; 
Because for her lite’s drama seems complete 
Without the mother’s oft-repeated part. 
Be patient with me! She was mine so long 
Who now is yours. One must indeed be 


strong 
To meet such loss without the least regret. 


_And so forgive me if my eyes are wet. 
--Elia Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE LUCKY GLEANER. 


It was a terrible break-up. The lov- 
ing husband, the tender father, had gone 
to his rest, and now Edith and her 
. mother had to face the world alone. 

Nor was this all. Mr. Miller had been 
generally considered one of the wealth- 
iest farmers in the neighborhood, but he 
was now found to have died insolvent. 
For years he had been living beyond his 
means. 

“T told you so,” said one of the wise- 
acres, “when he sent his daughter to 
school in Richmond, as if the schools 
here warn’t good enough. I knowed 
how it would be.” 

The farm was mortgaged for its entire 
value, and was immediately foreclosed ; 
and when other debts were paid there 
was not a shilling left. 

Edith and her mother would have had 
no roof, even, to shelter them if Edith 
had not inherited from a maiden aunt a 
little tumble-down cottage, with an acre 
or two of pasture land, on the outskirts 
of the village. Thither the two mourn- 
ers repaired with the few bits of furniture 
the law had allowed them, and began 
the hardest of all struggles—the battle 
with poverty on the part of woman—a 
battle rendered the more difficult in this 
case because both had been tenderly, 
even luxuriantly, nurtured, and had nev- 
er before known what it was to have to 
deny themselves. 

“T am such a burden to you, Edith,” 
moaned the widow, who was now com- 
pletely broken down, not only in spirits 
but in health also. “If it wasn’t for me 
you could go off somewhere and earn 
your own living like a lady. You could 
teach music, or be a governess, or obtain 
a situation in a school. But while I’m 
an invalid, and I suppese I shall now 
always be one, you are tied to my bed- 
side.” 

Edith was a different character from 
her mother. She was more energetic, 
more self-reliant, more heroic. She had 
also the courage of youth on her side. 

“We shall get on famously,” she said. 
“What with my needle, our cow, and the 
vegetable garden I shall make, we shall 
get along famously.” 

So this refined, cultivated girl, who 
had been reared, as it were, amid rose 
leaves, went to work uncomplainingly to 
support her mother and herself. For 
awhile, too, it seemed as if her confi- 
dence was prophetic. Mrs. Miller re- 
covered her health so as to be able to be 
about. Everything went well. 

_~ At the end of the first summer, Edith, 
- proudly counting up her gains, said: 
dear, we have not only sup- 


rted ourselves, but we have saved 
money; we are getting rich!” 

But, alas! different times came. In 
the autumn Mrs. Miller fell ill of rheu- 
matic fever, for the situation of the 
house was low and damp. She had to 
take her bed again. She was no longer 
able to help Edith with her needle. 
Poor Edith could now earn but little 
herself, her time being occupied so much 
in nursing her mother. The doctor’s 
bill and the medicine soon absorbed her 
small savings. She began to fall behind. 
The cow finally had to be sold, and at 
last, in order to avert absolute starvation, 
Edith was compelled to mortgage the 


cottage. 


matters went from bad to worse. Mrs. 
Miller remained bedridden. Do all she 
could, Edith was unable to make both 
ends meet. The interest on the mort- 
gage fell into arrears. A solicitor named 
Jupp, who represented the holder, be- 
gan to clamor for the arrears. At last, in 
the third summer of Edith’s orphanage, 
came a legal notice that, unless the in- 
terest was paid in full, the cottage would 
be sold. 

The day before this notice was served 
Edith had gone in person to the attor- 
ney’s, hoping to touch his heart. But he 
was deaf toher tears and representations. 
He had the reputation of being merci- 
less, and Edith saw now that the charac- 
ter was deserved. 

*‘Tt’s no use your coming here!” he 
said, rudely. ‘I am acting for others 
and not for myself. You’d better spend 
your time in getting together the interest 
you owe. I can’t interfere. Bring the 
money, or the law must take its course.” 

When Mrs. Miller heard the result of 
this interview, and when, afterward, the 
formal notice was served, she moaned 
feebly and turned her face to the wall. 

shall have to beg or goto the 
poorhouse, or die in the road,” she said. 
“Oh, that I should ever have lived to 
see this day !” 

Edith herself was at the end of her 
resources. For awhile she lay prostrate 
on the bed, where she-had flung herself 
beside her mother, the two mingling 
their tears. 


But the brave girl rallied, at last. She 


remembered that there was nothing in 
the house to eat, and that she had no 
money to buy anything with. At first 
she thought of going to the village store 
and begging for a little more credit, but 
when she recalled how curtly this had 
been refused, only a week before, she 
abandoned the idea in despair. —_ 

Suddenly it flashed upon her that the 
wheat was being cut on the great Wheat- 
land farms. In the squire’s time the 
poor had been allowed to come with a 
sickle and cut what they wished. It 
was a scriptural custom, which the 
Wheatlands had maintained from father 
to son for generations. ‘The old squire 
was dead, but Edith had no doubt that 
the privilege would still be accorded ; 
and, looping up her skirt to look as much 
like one of her rustic neighbors as possi- 
ble, she took a sickle and went forth like 
Ruth of old. | 

Her heart did not begin to fail her 
until just before she reached the harvest 
field, when she remembered that the 
heirs of the squire, whoever they were, 
were said to be abroad, and that Mr. 
Jupp was their agent. 

‘‘ New men, new measures,” she -said, 
and stopped at the gate, with a beating 
heart. ‘* What if 1 am driven off?” 

But the thought of her sick mother 
and of the empty cupboard made her 
desperate. 

She opened the gate and went in. 

The reapers were sweeping on ahead, 
in a long, graceful line; others, far be- 
hind, were binding up their sheaves, and 
an overseer, Or what seemed one, was on 
horseback, directing operations. | 

Edith began in a.corner, near the 
gate, far away from the rest. She looked 
furtively, now and then, toward the over- 
seer, and, seeing that he had noticed her 


yet did not interfere, she gathered cour- 


aye. If she could have seen herself then 
in a mirror, though the least vain of her 
sex, she would have been startled at her 
own beauty. Excitement had given a 
bright glow to her cheeks and even an 
increased brilliancy to her eyes. Her 
half-rustic attire, coarse as it was, was 
admirably adapted to set off her sym- 
petra figure ; her white arms shone 

azzlingly ; every movement was grace- 
ful. 

Suddenly a harsh voice behind her 
cried, ‘‘None of that! Throw down 
your sickle! We'll have no thieves 
here ! | 

Edith dropped her sickle, trembling 
all over, and looked around. Mr. Jupp 
stood there, also horseback, and his 
whip was raised menacingly. Edith 
shrank back ; her knees gave way under 
her; she grew blind; she thought she 
was dying. She had but one feeling, 
one thought—the man was about to strike 
her. Oh, the degradation of it, worse 
even than his words of insult ! 

But she did not faint. Just as every- 
thing whirled dizzily arouid her, just as 
she was losing consciousness, the quick 
thud ot a horse was heard galloping over 
the stubble, and a stern voice addressed 
Jupp: 

‘“‘What are you saying to this girl?” 
it cried, angrily. ‘‘Not telling her to 
go away? How dare you? Didn’t you 
know that my uncle always allowed this 
—ay, and the Wheatlands from time im- 
memorial? We have never ground the 
faces of the poor. I saw you raise your 
whip threateningly, if I’m not mistaken. 
By Jove, if you were not an older man 
than myself I’d thrash you within an inch 
of your life!” 

All of a sudden the angry voice ceas- 
ed, and the speaker, turning to Edith, 
addressed her in tones as soft as a wom- 
an’s : 

“My poor child,” it said, ‘don’t 
mind Jupp—I am master here. Take 
up your sickle and cut as much wheat—” 

He stopped suddenly. Edith up to 
this point had stood with bowed figure, 
half unconscious, her gaze bent in shame 
on the ground; but touched by these 
kind words, and even more by the tone, 
she lifted her eyes, full of tears, and 
gazed at the speaker. 

In that look there was something that 
both thrilled and abashed the beholder. 
Young Wheatlands, for such was the 
horseman, was one of the handsomest 
men of his day, and he was accustomed 


In the two years that followed , to admiration ; but Edith’s glance seem- 


ed to say, ‘‘Surely, you are more than 
human ; you are some knight of chivalry 
come to rescue me from a foul enchant- 
er." 

It was this that thrilled him. with a 
strange, wild feeling of happiness, such 
as no woman’s glance had ever before 
awakened. But, on the other hand, in- 
stead of finding himself in the presence 
of a village rustic, as he had expected, 
and as the dress led him till this very 
moment to believe, he beheld, to his 
amazement, a face not only of rare 
beauty, but one instinct with that inher- 
ited as well as acquired refinement which, 
for want of a better word, is called high- 
bred. This, he saw at once, was no 
mere village girl, put a young princess in 
disguise. And he had offered such a 
one alms! He had spoken to her as if 
she were a menial! His usual ease of 
manner failed him. He sat there dumb, 
as if himself the culprit. 

Edith broke the spell. 

‘Oh, sir!” she cried, with a sob, 
clasping her hands and looking up at 
him imploringly, “I meant no harm. I 
used to see other people do what I did. 
And—and—we were starving—mother 
and 

Young Mr. Wheatlands turned aside 
for a moment to brush away a tear, 
Looking up, he saw Jupp’s gaze fastened 


lawyer's face. | 
The young man colored angrily. 
‘Ride on, if you please, sir,” he said 
sternly tothe lawyer. ‘“‘I wish to say 
something to this young lady alone.” 


that he had gone too far, and wishing 
he had never seen Edith. 

Then young Mr. Wheatlands, lifting 
his hat to Edith, as if she had been a 
princess, said, beg a thousand par- 
dons. I shall settle with Jupp. to-day 
and discharge him. Believe me, I would 
not for worlds that this had happened.” 

“Qh, sir, don’t on my account quarrel 
with him,” cried tender-hearted Edith. 
“He was doing what he thought his 
duty. Besides—besides—” . 


‘‘ Besides what ? ” he asked, kindly. 

‘** Besides, he holds the mortgage on 
our cottage, and it might make him 
harder on us than ever.” 

‘‘ Mortgage on your cottage! 
he said; as if a certain light had broken 
on him, ‘the little house down in the 
meadow ?”’ | 

A mute nod of assent was the reply. 

“Then I am talking to Miss Miller. 
You don’t--you don’t mean to say that 
the rascal has been threatening you about 
that ?” 

‘‘ He 1s to sell the place next month,” 
answered Edith, looking down and feel- 
ing, oh, how humiliated ! 

Something very like an execration half 
broke from Mr. Wheatlands’ lips. It 
might, perhaps, have been one but for 
the presence of Edith. 


He stooped from his saddle and of. 
fered her his hand. | 

**Good-by for the present, Miss Mil- 
ler,” he said. ‘ But tell your mother she 
need not worry about the mortgage. I, 
not Jupp, can alone dispose of it. I 
used to know your father when I was a 
boy and down here, and I shall ever re- 
spect any one who bears his name!” 

With this he lifted his hat again, 
wheeled his horse, and spurred after the 
discomfited lawyer. 

The whole village was in a stir the 
next day with the news that young 
Wheatlands, the heir to the Wheatlands 
estates, had returned from Europe, where 
he had been at his uncle’s death; had 
come to Shepperton the evening but one 
before ; had quarreled with his discharg- 
ed lawyer, Jupp, and had given out that 
he intended to reside at Wheatlands Hall, 
on the home farm, thenceforth, and to 
look personally after his affairs. But we 
anticipate. 

How Edith got home froin the harvest 
field she never afterwards could tell. All 
she remembered was that she had rushed 
into the house and flung herself on her 
knees by the side of the bed, and had 
sobbed out wildly, ‘‘Oh, mother! moth- 
er, dear, the cottage isn’t going to be 
sold. I have his word for it!” 


_ It had been nearly an hour after that 
before she could raily her dazed faculties 
sufficiently to give her mother @ coherent 
narrative of what had transpired. She 
had scarcely finished when there was a 


store-keeper braught several parcels, con- 

taining tea, sugar, coffee, biscuits, a ham, 

and various other edibles. ~ 
‘‘ Master says as how he heard the 


sent these things, reckoning as how you 
was too busy to come and order ’em. 
You can pay for ’em when times is bet- 
ter, and you can have as much as you 
like after this.” | 


kind intercessor had caused this credit 
to be given to her, she had no proof. 
She pondered over the problem as she 
prepared a hasty meal for her mother, 
and had just cleared the table when 
there was a knock at the door, and on 
opening it she saw a high-bred, middle- 
aged lady, dressed in a plain but stylish 
walking costume, who asked, with a kind 
smile and a voice the very echo of young 
Mr. Wheatlands’ when in its softer mood, 
if Mrs. Miller lived there; and, on being 
answered in the affirmative, said, “I 
know that she is ill, and don’t see strang- 
ers, but tell her that Judith Wheatlands 
is here. We used to know each other 
when we were both girls, more than 
twenty years ago. How much, my 
dear”—this to Edith, who held the door 
open for her—‘‘you look like your 
mother when she was your age!” 


on him, and there was a sneer on the 


The lawyer obeyed, feeling, perhaps, 


1. 


knock at the door, and a boy from the. 


missus was ill,” said the boy, and so he 


If Edith had a suspicion that some. 


two talked of former and happier times, 


when the poor invalid had been the 
belle of the village, and then of the years 
of separation, and the changes that had 
taken place, until the twilight fell, and 
Mrs. Wheatlands said she must go or 
she would be belated. 

“‘T had not heard of you for ever so 
long, you see,” she said, “and was too 
anxious to wait even till to-morrow. We 
went abroad when Gaston was quite 
young, that he might be educated in 
Germany, and we have been there ever 
since. I don’t know but that we should 
have remained there still if uncle had 
not died and Gaston heard things about 
his lawyer here that made him think we 
had better return. We arrived only last 
night, quite unexpectedly, and my first 
inquiry was for you.” | 

Our story is nearly told. Lawyer 
Jupp, during the long illness of old 
Squire Wheatlands, that lasted for years, 
had usurped the entire management of 
the Gresham property, and had come to 
regard himself as responsible to no one. 
So he had given way to his natural love 
of greed, extorting bribes for forbearance 
from all debtors who were behind, and 


mercilessly ruining those who could not 


bribe him. When the old squire died, 
he reasoned that the heir would remain 
in Europe, and so became more cruel 
and exacting. It was a rumor of this 
conduct that had brought young Mr. 
Wheatlands home, the way we have seen. 

It was not many months before-Edith 


became a bride. Young Mr. Wheatlands | 


never forgot that look in the harvest 
field ; it was a case of love at first sight ; 
and not with him alone, for to Edith he 
was always her ‘red cross knight.” 
Everybody said she made the most pop- 
ular mistress that had ever lived at 
Wheatlands Hall. The reason was that 
she carried with her into her new and 
envied position the same simplicity of 
character, the same devotion to others 
and the same nobleness which had dis- 


tinguished her in her years of poverty. 


—WSelected. 
W.T.C. U. NOTES. 


A Portuguese Temperance Society and 
two Bands of Hope exist at Galle, Cey- 
lon. 


An illustrated edition of Miss Willard’s | 


‘** Nineteen Beautiful Years ”’ has appear- 
ed from a leading publishing house in 
London. | 
There has been an increase of $140,- 
ooo in the valuation of household furni- 
ture in Atlanta, Ga., this year. 


killed ” the city. 

“* How to Win, ” Miss Willard’s latest 
book, is now in its second edition. It is 
doing what The Christian of London 
prophesied it would do—“ creating a re- 
volution in girl literature as well as in 


| many a girl life.” = * 


Hon. W. S. Howland was re-elected 
mayor of Toronto, Ont., January 3d, by 


| the votes of the women of that city. 


Toronto is said the best governed city in 
the world as the mayor and council are 
prominent temperance men. 


M. Chevreul, the distinguished French 
chemist and philosopher, has just com- 
pleted his hundredth year. Until within 
a few months, he was never prevented a 
day by illness or infirmity from doing his 
work. He ascribes his long life and 


having tasted any kind of liquor or 
smoked a pipe or cigar. , 


Nine thonsand meals and 6,000 nights’ 
lodgings were given during the month of 
December by the Bethesda Mission inn 
and restaurant, conducted by the Central 
W.C.T.U.of Chicago. The influence exert- 
ed by this mission in the “ black hole ” of 
that city is simply wonderful. The day 


nursery cares for over 500 children of 


working women each month. Its kind- 
ergarten gathers in and teaches about 80 
little waifs daily ; while at the nightly 
gospel service Christ’s love and pardoning 
power is proclaimed to hundreds of lost 
souls. 


The success which has attended the after- 
noon temperance meetings in Boston 
and New York has led to their inaguration 
in Chicago by Rev. J. Bolton, pastor of the 
Clark-street M. E. church, in which they 
are to be held, J. B. Hobbs and a num- 
ber of other leading gentlemen. ‘The 
first of these meetings was held January 
2d, and was addressed by Miss Frances 
E. Willard. Some of the most promin- 
ent temperance advocates in this coun- 
try, both partisan and non-partisan, will 
be secured for these meetings. Mrs. 
Clara Hoffman: of Missouri, one of the 
most able of the many able W. C. T. U. 


lecturers, and will give one of her telling 


addresses within a few weeks. : 


. AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, January 6, 1887, the Hon. 
Enoch L. Fancher, LL. D., President, in 
the chair. 

Grants of books were made to the val- 
ue of about $9,300, including consign- 
ments to the Society’s Agents in Brazil, 
Mexico, Japan, and Russia, and a grant 
to Ojibwa Indians in Michigan. 
were also granted tothe amount of $382.33 
to the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church for work in 
Sweden and Finland. Letters were pre- 
sented to thé Board from Rev. H. P. 


Hamilton, giving a general view of the 


condition of Mexico in its relation to 
Bible distribution ; from a colporteur in 
Columbia, narrating his experience in 


ithe field; from Rev. C. E, Randall of 


amaica, returning thanks for a dona- 


That. 
does not look as though prohibition had 


Funds. 


perfect health to the fact of his never |. 


Mrs. Miller, at sight of her old friend, | tion of Bibles; from Mr. McKim in} 


seemed to be almost well again. The , Cuba, Mr. Milne in Bolivia, Dr. Trum- | 


bull in Chili, and Mr. Brown in Brazil ; 


from Dr. Gulick with a full account of. 


his recent. visit to Siam and his arrange- 
ment for a more systematic distribution 
there and among the Laos people; from 
Mr. Loomis of Japan ; from Mr, Prince, 
with notes of progress in Siberia ; and 
from J. M. Erickson about the work of 
his mission in Sweden and Finland. A 
society in Wisconsin was recognized as 
an auxiliary. The receipts in December 
from all sources were $49,904.57; of 
which amount $23,835.93 were for 
books sold and on purchase account. 
Issues from the Bible House during the 
month of December,-114,067 volumes ; 
issues since April 1, 1886, 771,271 vol- 
umes. | 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
reparation of more 
on. One Hundre 
Thousand applications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain Sakente in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
"patente th nm are noticed 

atents obtaine rou unn 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is large and splendi 

is pablished WEHREKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to epee oe 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pu 

lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention paten : 
eac weer Aad four months for one dollar. 

Sold by all newsdealers. 
If you have an invention to patent write to 

Munn Co., of Scientific American, 

Broadway, New York. ; 
Handbook about patents mailed free, 


Cash Assets - $ 9.260,¢ 97 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
_ General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
| San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—311 California Street. 


ELY’S 


Cream Balm 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONCI 
AND CURES 


CULD im HEAD. 
CATARRH. 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff cASy B 
or Powder. Free fron 
Injurious Drugs anc 
Offensive Odors. 


HAY- 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BROX., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dellar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


| California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000. 


&D.J.Srapves, President. 
ALPHFUs BULL, Vice Pres. 
Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. CagpuentTeER, Assistant Secretary. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


No, 523 KEARNY ST. 


Ar. Krnps or Work 
IN THE Bzrst STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs. 


0S" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Deal 


GRAIN 


AT OLD SLAND, 


1912 MARKET REET. 
San 


“PERFECTION” 


Interior Qiass Fount Student Lamp. 
[Pat. Nov. 22, ’81.] 


Combining with our Self-Acting 
Valve and Non-Heating Burner, the 
one thing needed tomakean 
“ABSOLUTELY 


First Ave and 26th 8t., N. Y. | 
fend ‘tor Illustrated explanatory 


Secretary 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E, Strieby. Tréasurer 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNIOX: 


Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 


Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 


Capp S8t., 
San Francisco. 
AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Swith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. War ev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P, Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secre and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winshir 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, » 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Dootry, Superintendent. 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STRERT 


Bet. Buso & Pine 8ts. - FRANoIsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
i TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


MUSIC 


MODERN CLASSICS, by the 
best modern composers. 
in boards; a in cloth. whe. Beat edition of this 
URBACH PIAN celebrated school for the 
Piano. Translated by Theodore Presser. Many 
valuable additions to the original work. Price, 
HOER NERY $2.00 in boards; 
| OE ER TECHNICS, A most valua- 


ble collection of exercises, such as are necessary 


most noted instructors in the United States. ce, 


e paid, $1.50, in limp cloth. 
FAITH TRIUMPH ANT, By H. Butterworth & 


sGeo. F. Root. A new 
and beautiful Scripture Cantata, by these most suc- 
cessful writers. This new work is superier to an 
they have heretofore produced. 75 cts. by mail, 
d; $7.50 a dozen, by oxptces, not prepaid. 


SONG, hail, with 


cial contributions by 
Geo. F. Root. A new book for the use of Singin 
Schools, Conventionsand Musical Institutes. G 


elementary department and a great oma of 
fresh and ood music. Price same as for‘ Faith 
Triumphant.”’ 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
by Book and Music Dealers... 


L 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers aid Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, | 


~~ 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtdin patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
ARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patemt Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


OPPosITE Patent Orrice, Wasuineron, D. OC, 


PISO’S CURE FOR 

7 URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. ~! 
Best Cough Tastes good. Use 
> in time.” Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Price, postage paid, $1.00 


for every student of the Piano. Endorsed by the | 
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Tur Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 26, 1887. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Notice—Liseran Orres. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
ourro for one year. THE PactFio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. | | 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1887. 


We have received the first number of 
Henry George’s paper, the Standard, 
published in New York. It is full of 
life, and it brings to view in a strong 
way some of the abuses connected with 
the present society, politics and business. 
The present number gives great promi- 
nence to the action of the Roman Cath- 
olic authorities in suspending Dr. Mc- 
Glynn and summoning him to Rome. 
George holds that this action is due to 
the fact that the church authority is large- 
ly controlled by a class of rich Catholic 
monopolists. 


The biography of Lord Shaftesbury is 
said to bring out some surprises. He 
began life a great Tory, but his strong 
evangelical faith brought out sympathies 
with the people such as are rarely to be 
found in the most advanced Liberal, 
His youth was most cheerless; his father 
and mother were horrid, especially his 
nother, and his héme was miserable. 
His first school, too, was a ‘*Dotheboys 
Hall’”—a scene of misery and cruelty. 
He owed his first religious impressions 
to a godly nurse, the only person that 
loved him, whose death, when he was 
seven years of age, was a terrible blow. 


—— 


Liberty symbolizes itself in .a tree 
whose sheltering branches ward off all 
forms of oppression and wrong. Re- 
ligion symbolizes itself in a song that 
expresses its sense of victory and aspira- 
tion. It is the fond dream, if not the 
constant prayer, of all lovers of liberty 
that the time may come, and come soon, 
when all the nations shall sit under the 
liberty-tree whose branches fill the world. 
So it is the hope, and the prayer, of all 
Christians that the time may be hasten- 


-ed when ‘one song shall employ all na- 


tions ’’"—the song of ‘‘ Moses and the 
Lamb”; sung even as a ‘‘new song” in 
the heavens already. 


Sir Charles Warren of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, but now head of the 
London police, ina recent lecture, re- 
marked upon the saying that there were 
no liars like the Orientals; but his opin- 
ion was that there were no liars like the 
Europeans. A European liar never knew 
where to stop, but an Eastern would only 
lie up to a certain point. He heard ofa 
man who stole and concealed a piastre 
(five cents); After having received a 
hundred strokes of the bastinado, he spat 
the piastre. out of his mouth; he had ar- 
rived at his limit. We are sorry to think 
that the reputation for truth which we 
have supposed belonged to the Western 
people is becoming doubtful. But even 
one who was an Oriental confessed: “I 
said in my haste all men are liars.”’ 


) 
— 


As we. read the papers that come to 
us from the East, we get a painful im- 
pression of some of the advocates of the 
new departure—they are so over-sensi- 
tive, so wanting in serenity, so easily dis- 
composed, so impatient of resistance, so 
denunciatory, so suspicious and so au- 
dacious. ‘Those who havea good cause, 
in which they confide with a large, 
mighty and sure confidence, can afford 
to be generous, calm and patient. Where 


great truth is, and a profound love for 


it, and an assured fajth in it, there is 
properly no exhibition of unrest, fretful- 
ness, fault-finding and indulgence in 
menace. The impatient stir, the im- 
perious air, the dogmatizing manner and 
the minatory style of too many of these 
advocates, or apologists, are at once 
their weakness and their accusation. 


Probably it is human, possibly too hu- 
man, to regard labor as a hardship and 
a life of toil a kind of drudgery. But, 
isn’t this a misconception, and doesn’t it 
lead to a feeling of wrong? Notoriously 
idle people are the most discontented, 
and the laziest are the most criminal. As. 
a rule, there is nothing better for a man 


~ than genuine labor, and that of a physi- 


cal sort, which, every day, touches the 
border of weariness, since this promotes 


health and wealth. But nothing does its | 


best for us, or in us, solong as we count it 
a drudgery or any other burden. We 
must put zest and gladness, the sense of 
right and honor, into our work, and then 
it will become to us sweeter and more 
satisfying than all our vacations and ex- 
cursions could be, if continued to the 
point of weariness, to which labor com- 
monly goes. 


‘* Xerxes, the Great, did die, 
And so must you and I.” 


This rhyme, from the “New England 
Primer,” of our earliest childhood, comes 
into mind whenever the fact is announced 
of the decease of some man of distinc- 
tion, in a merely world-sense, of whom 
wé know nothing beyond his name and 
position. The head of the great bank- 
ing house of the Rothschilds, branched 
all over Xurope, passed away a short time 
since. But the family has become larger 
with each generation, and there will arise 
another head just as wise, it may be. 
We once saw more than one Rothschild 
mansion from afar, amid the beautiful 
scenes around the Lake of Geneva. 
As such a departure affects us not other- 
wise in the least, we may hope that his 
title was clear to other mansions than 
those of earth and time. | 


A hint to other great railway centers 
is given in the magnificent structure 


|} which Cornelius Vanderbilt is devoting 


to the uses of the railway branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the city of New York. 
This structure is designed to furnish em- 
ployees, at a small cost, or fee, rooms 
more comfortable than saloons can offer 
—hath-rooms, gymnasiums, games_ with- 
out gambling, lectures, books, reading- 
rooms, and all other known substitutes, 
healthful and beneficial, for the alluring 
and harmful amusements of great cities. 
This building and its equipments are the 
result of experiments that have been go- 
ing for ten years. The successes achiev- 
ed have led to this vast attempt, and to 
similar undertakings in some other cities. 
Strikes will be few on railways thus 
mindful of the comfort and welfare of 
those who do their severe and exacting 
work. 


A distinguished moralist of a certain 
school of thought, opposed to capital 
punishment, was in the habit of saying, 
some years ago, in his plausible way, 
‘that the worst use a man could be put 
to was to hang him.”” That man was so 
blind that he could never see that, in such 
a statement, he was begging the entire 
question in controversy; for it’ was the 
allegation of his opponents that the only 
good and legitimate use a murderer 
could be put to was to hang him, lament- 
able as the fagt might be. And how ob- 
vious to all of us is the moral certainty 
that, if even one-half of the murderers 
in this city, in 1885, had been promptly 
tried, convicted and executed, one-half of 
all the murders of 1886 would not have 
been committed at all! Society’s great- 
est safety is found only in the way of 
the divine permission and of the prompt 
execution of all murderers. 


When the Apostle spoke of himself 
and others as constrained by the love of 
hbrist, it is probable that he was think- 
ing of Christ most as a suffering Saviour. 
And this is the aspect of Christ which 


ments, and seizes with vigor upon our 
wills. But, Christ’s love to us, as com- 
ing to be our teacher, law-giver and ex- 
emplar, should also put its more specific 
constraints upon us. Can we accept his 
teachings, all of them, without calling 
any of them hard sayings? Can we ac- 


cept his laws, and his interpretations of 


law, and find none of them “ grievous ” ? 
Can we take his example, and follow it 
literally and lovingly up to the very edge 
of possibility, without any flinching? If 
sO, we may be very sure that the divine 
constraint has grappled us thoroughly, 
and that the human has lost its hold up- 
on us. 


We are well along into the new year, 
and it is worth while to inquire into the 
effect which our setting-out upon a new 
tract of time is having on our persons 
and our performances. Is our soul more 
uplifted, is our character improving, is 
our devotion more. fervent, is our con- 
duct finer, is our love more intense, and 
is all our activity more free and more 
nearly up to the limit of all our possibil- 
ities? Unless we can find some real 
assurances in most of these particulars, 
we have not come up to our pledges, 
whether expressed or not. For, not 
alone they who write down their resolu- 
tions make them. All who gladly accept 
the gift of a new year of time do, there- 
by, virtually pledge themselves to a 
proper using of that time. We willingly 
receive no blessing without an implied 
promise to use it aright. As the month 


most deeply touches all our moral senti- ; 


we have made a good month’s progress 
in all that pertains to the grandeurs of 
our living on the earth. : 


The Chinese New Year is in course of 
celebration among us. It began last 
Friday. It holdsthrough an entire week, 
and sometimes runs over. It is a gala 
week, for which it takes a month to get 
ready, and another month to get out of. 
But it is the one good institution which 
the Celestials have brought with them 
from the “land of Sinim,” and the ac- 
quired realm of the Mongols. It re- 
quires the settlement of all business ac- 
counts, the making up of all family and 
other quarrels, the putting on of costly 
apparel, and the readjustment of all de- 
ranged social relations. So far this suc- 


| cession of holidays works beautifully. 


That there is no resorting to the “Joss- 
house,” and that nothing else heathenish 
is now going on, we cannot affirm ; but, 


apart from the horrible noises that are 


‘made here and there, it must be said 


that our Chinese population is upon its. 
good behavior, and shows that it can en- 


tertain ideas not altogether ‘‘of the earth, 
earthy.” 


One of our “dailies” calls attention to 
the statement of some Eastern papers, 
that Jonas G. Clark (well known in this 
city in former years), who became “a 
millionaire” by a business career in Cal. 
ifornia, is about to found a university in 
the city of Worcester, Mass. ‘The hint 
is made, in the article referred to, that 
Mr. Clark would have done more wisely 
by putting his wealth into an institution 
of learning in the State where he acquir- 
ed it. Be this as it may, we are always 
gratified when a large part of a large for- 
tune is put into an institution of educa- 
tion, benevolence or religion; as this is 
the Ghe legitimate method of disposing 
of a fortune, after a reasonable provision 
for dependent heirs. <A fortune left en- 
tirely to disputing, dissipating and un- 
thrifty heirs is worse than thrown away. 
We are, therefore, pleased that Mr. 
Clark has disposed of his wealth while 
yet alive, and in this direction. That 
the institution he is endowing would be 
more useful in some more needy State 
than Massachusetts—some State in the 
West or South—is very obvious. But 
the founder has, probably, some private 
wishes to gratify, with which it is not 
clear that we have any right specially to 
concern ourselves.” 


The remarks of President Dwight of 
Yale University, at the dedication of the 
new and splendid Hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of that re- 
nowned institution, were of the best sort. 
A few words from them will be appro- 
priate to this week, which is observed as 
a season of Prayer for the young men of 
the land. “I desire to urge you, above 
all things, to live in your own souls the 
true Christian life. This is the best of 


all ways working for the good cause. The 


man of sincere, honest, earnest, manly 
Christian character is a power for the 
truth, as he walks the streets or goes to 
his daily place of business. He is so in 
in the University as truly as in any other 
place in the world. ‘The words of such 
a man will carry weight with them every- 
where, and, when he commends what is 
good, or tries to lead another to it, the 
influence which goes forth from him will 
bear fruit far beyond the measure of his 
fears, and often beyond that of his 
hopes. No greater service could be ren- 
dered in any way, by this Association to 
the whole community here, than that 
which would come through the genuine, 
mutual upbuilding of all the membership 
of this Association, their individual 
Christian lives.” 


— 


The preacher said, in regard to the 
strictly Christian way of looking at the 
hereafter (text, I John iii: 2), that one 
who so looked would (1) remember 
that, however much Christ had revealed, 
it was his plain intention to leave much 
more, for the present, unrevealed ; would 
(2) look with distrust on all human, spec- 
ulative and romantic additions to the 
Scriptures ; would (3) practice modera- 
tion, and use good sense in interpreting 
the symbols and figures under which the 
hereafter is described ; and would (4) re- 
ly wholly on the statement that Christ’s 
followers shall be “like him.” He in- 
ferred that the followers of Christ would 
be like him (a) in moral and spiritual 
characteristics; like him (6) in the rehabili- 
tation of nature, and with spiritual bod- 
ies ; like him (c) in friendliness and in the 
exercise of real friendships ; like him (d) 
in the exercise of beneficent activities, 


as out of the blessedness of giving above 


that of receiving ; and like him (e) in the 
appreciation and enjoyment of the make- 
up and furnishings of the heavenly city 
and the “many mansions.” Any hope 


is closing, itis right to inquire whether of one’s entering heaven, therefore, will | 


be tested by the questions: Do I wish to 
be like Christ? Have 1 resolved to be 
like Christ ? Am I already becoming like 
Christ ? 


— 


A recent case, in which a woman’s in- 
tention to leave her property for benevo- 
lent purposes which were for many years of 
her life dear .o her heart, and which seems 
likely to be, in great measure, unrealized 
on account of defect in the will, inipresses 
us with the difficulties which environ the 
whole matter of public bequests. The 
laws of the State very properly step in to 
protect the interests of all parties, and to 
put limits shown necessary by experi- 


/ence upon the exercise, even, of one’s 


authority over that which is his own. 
But these laws are known to but few of 
the people. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that a will bequeathing property to 
a charitable, and especially a religious, 
use should be drawn by a person who is 
srecially versed in these matters. But we 
know that even when instruments have 
been drawn by skilled lawyers on pur- 
pose to avoid dangers of perversion these 
instruments have been defeated before 
the courts. If not defeated, yet the ex- 
pense of litigation and administration 
has often been so great as to leave little 
or nothing for the very cause which the 
deceased person had most fondly cher- 
ished. We have sometimes wondered, 
looking over the report of an opened 
will ‘of some benevolent and wealthy per- 
son, that no, or very few, public bequests 
appeared. Perhaps the person was wise 
enough to know that such provision 
would very likely defeat itself. ‘There is 
one lesson for good men, and that is, 
make the provision for institutions and 
charities which you favor as much as 
possible while you are living. 


_ 


It cannot be too often urged upon 
ourselves and our neighbors that all the 


wisdom and goodness of mortals, as out. 


of theirown energy, come from the soul’s 
far-sight. It is the misfortune of the 
brute that he can look neither before nor 
after, and can govern himself neither by 
memories nor by anticipations, as such. 
It is by an appeal to their far-sight that 
we strive to lift children out of the now, 


the petty and the narrow—by showing 


them what they must needs do to equip 
themselves to become worthy men and 


women. It is by a further appeal to 


their far-sight that we endeavor to save 
the youth, who are tempted to indulge in 
idleness or dissipation, from wasting their 
golden years and noblest powers, and 
missing the grand possibilities and fine 
achievements of this life of the earth. In 
like manner we address ourselves to human 
beings of all ages and conditions to urge 
upon them the use of their far-sight in 
the matter of religion. We are not beings 
of a day, a year, a period, ora lifetime ; 
we are immortal beings. Our far-sight 
will be taking us, should be taking us, 
continually beyond the horizon of youth, 
and age, and time. Our thoughtsshould 
ever be going and coming through the 
gates that open into the beyond, with the 
fond feelings of delighted travelers. Not 
to make ourselves, by far-sight, familiar 
with the scenes of the long hereafter, and 
ready for an active engagement in them, 
with all the high-minded of the earth, 
who have passed on, is to live without 


wisdom, and not to know what goodness 


is, “nor in her shape how lovely.” 


REV. GEORGE A. GORDON AND THE 
PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Persons on this Coast can hardly im- 
agine at what a white heat the believers 
of the doctrine of probation after death 


are at this time in the East. Rev. George 


A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South 
church, Boston, preached a sermon Jan- 
uary gth, on the occasion of taking up 
the annual missionary collection, which 
betrays the intensity of this excitement in 
a remarkable way. He makes a direct 
assault on the. Prudential Committee. 
He says they have “become the cham- 
pion” of this principle—“‘that the issues 
of this life are for all decisive of everlast- 
ing destiny ; that this belief is the su- 
preme hope of missionary zeal and _ be- 


is essential in those who go to the heath- 
en ; and that this dogma should be held 
with the same degree of confidence as 
our faith in the existence of God.” “The 
course of the Prudential Committee I 
consider to have been, in this regard, one 
long, persistent outrage on the conscience 
of the Board’s best friends.” ‘The pol- 
icy of the management of the Board has 
been founded on: distrust of the great 
churches of the denomination and on 
suspicion of their ministers. The men 
who have framed and who execute that 
policy are not in sympathy with the pres- 
ent life and hope of the Church. They, 
and not we, are misrepresentative men. 
They are provincial and antiquated in 
their way of looking at the Lord’s work.” 
Yet Mr. Gordon urges his people to 
make a larger offering to the Board than 
usual. He says: “I am most anxious 
that there should be no falling off of the 
contributions of this church.” . His rea- 


-neficence in the home churches; that it | 


sons are on a strange plane for a Chris- 
tian minister. Hesays: “I claim that 


the alienation at this time of any part of 


our support would be a great mistake. 
We want our rebuke to be moral, not 
material. Public opinion is charging it- 
self for those who mismanage the great 


missionary interests of our denomination, BEARING ON 
Those who desire most weight to thelr | 


votes and their voices at the next meet- 
ing of the Board will see to it that they 
increase, rather than diminish, their con- 
tributions.” But he does not stop here; 
he looks beyond moral influence to the 
time when this influence may ‘material- 
ize.” Hegoes on: ‘When this mode 
of constitutional redress fails us, it will 
be time to talk of revolution. 
American Board must recede from its 
present position or perish. We believe 
that our moral opposition will, 
proper time, materialize. The Board 
will either return to Christian Catholici- 
ty and simplicity, or it will die. Give it 
a chance to repent.” So, the sermon, be- 
gun on the text, ‘‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth us,” goes out in this threaten- 
ing blast. 

Under this kind of pressure, the con- 
tribution rolled up grandly—$8,1oo— 
$100 more than last year. This sum 
the Old South hands over to the Ameri- 


ican Board. ‘The spectacle is a singular ' 


one, morally. A wrathy man appears. immigration the Church should be ready 


on the scene before the Board, with a 
club in one hand and $8,100 in the oth- 
er. He swings his club threateningly, 
and hurls hot words, and then he reaches 
out the other hand with the money, say- 
ing, ““There, you may have that, but if 
you don’t do better in future I'll give 
you this.” | 

Now, what are the facts about the 
action of the Prudential Committee that 
so arouses the ire of those demanding 
the consideration of belonging to “the 
large churches”? What is the offense of 
the Prudential Committee? ‘The facts 
are simply these: ‘The committee have, 
in the particular complained of, simply 
continued in the historical line of the 
policy and the practice of the Board 
from its organization ; inthe line of the 


wishes of a large majority of its constitu- 


ents, the contributing churches and _ in- 
dividuals ; and they continue acting in 
this line, having been virtually told to do 
so by the Board itself at its last meeting. 
Their offense is that they have not fol- 
lowed .an innovation, instead of the es- 
tablished usage; a small, noisy minority 
instead of the calm, but equally decided, 
large majority; the caprice of individuals 
instead of the instructions of the Board. 
What would Mr Gordon say if a young 
partner in a business house, who came 
into the company after it had been well 
established and was doing a largé and 
successful business, with principles and 
methods well settled, should demand a 
revolutionary policy and then threaten 
dire calamities if the others did not yield? 
It is the attitude of pro-slavery before the 
war: Give us the control of the govern- 
ment, make its policy and measures such 
as we like—or ruin to you. 

This attitude of threatening, of trying 
to crush out opposition ; this haughtiness 
of manner, assumption of superior wis- 
dom and importance, which disfigured 
the Azdover Review in its article on the 
American Board in a recent number, 
and which characterizes so many of the 
utterances of those in the theological 
suburbs of Andover, does not become 
those who have confidence in the truth 
and the Christliness of their cause. It is 
a worldly bearing, and excites suspicion 
in all thoughtful men whose prejudices 
have not committed them. 

There are other things in this sermon 
that are remarkable. We will mentiog 
only one. Mr. Gordon repels the charge 
that belief in probation after death weak- 
ens the missionary motive. He says: 
‘This seems to me simply monstrous. I 
am no Universalist. ‘The Universalist 
affirms the salvation of all men. I make 
no such affirmation ; nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that, if the* salvation of all men 
were absolutely assured, it would not cut 
the nerve of missions in any mind with 
a spark of love of God in it. I might 
go further and contend that, if we could 
believe in the salvation of all men, it 
would add fresh incentive to the heart of 
every lover of righteousness the world 
over.” This betrays to a thoughtful ob- 
server the theological drift of the specu- 
lation and the secret doctrinal sympathy 
of the preacher. But, passing this, what 
are the facts about the practical influence 
of the belief of the salvation of all men 
on missions? The Universalists of our 
country, living in a missionary age 


and among missionary churches, 
have never sent a missionary to 
the foreign field. The  Unitarians 


have never sent but one, Mr. Dall, to 
India, and he is dead; and _ they 
sent him, like the agents of the Theo- 
sophists, rather to learn the occult faith 
of India than to proclaim a vital mes- 
sage of salvation. Now, Mr. Gordon 
stands in a dilemma. Either he must 
confess that the belief of the salvation of 
all men does “‘cut the nerve of missions” 
or we must believe that the Universalists 
have never had ‘‘a spark of the love of 
God,” that the Unitarians now have only 
an extinguished spark and that neither 
can now be called “lovers of righteous- 
ness.”’ Either he does not properly in- 
terpret the practical influence of the doc- 
trine or he is lacking in charity towards 
those who hold the one belief he consid- 
ers most favorable for missions. 


Rev. George Muller of Bristol, Eng- 
land, well known for his orphanage, now 
eighty-two years old, is holding meetings 
in Yohohama. 


Three hundred churches of Philadel- 
phia have joined in the movement to win 


‘the city to Christ. 


The 


| 


Heme Missionary. 


“a 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


E ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


The churches in Southern California 
have responded in a. marked degree to 
the call for help in the cause of home 


missions. No part of the State, and, it 


may be freely said, no where in the 
whole broad field occupied by the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, has the 
call for a “‘halt ” been so seriously felt 
as hurtful and disastrous. The order 


could not have come to California at so 


' unfortunate a time as the present.” Im- 


at the | Migration Is fairly rushing upon us, aside 


from those who are here merely as ex- 


| cursionists and tourists. Thousands of 


the latter will return, like birds of pas- 
sage when summer comes, to the. East ; 
but when, on the first Sunday of the 
year, in the city of Los Angeles, not less 
than 220 united with three different 
churches, all of them by letter, it was ev- 
ident that a large proportion of the new- 
comers in Southern California had come 
to stay. Birds of passage do not bring 
and hand in church letters. This new 


to welcome to Christian homes and hos- 
pitality on the day of arrival. At the 
best, this would be hard to do, to say 
nothing of being under the sweeping 
necessity to not even attempt it ; and 
nothing less than this is the meaning of 
the order “not to take up any new 
work, no matter how urgent and im- 
portant,” until this present financial trou- 
ble is tided over. 
Impressed and burdened with the con- 
viction that immediate relief must be se- 
cured in one way or another, the Execu- 
tive Committee of our California Home 
Missionary Society heartily commended 
the plan to send the Superintendent and 
Dr. C. D. Barrows, Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, on a mission to the 


churches, and lay the case before them. 


The specific object of the mission was 
twofold : First, to stimulate churches to 
self-support by entirely or largely reliev- 
ing the Society in granting aid. Second, 
to urge upon all the churches such an 
increase in liberal giving as to make 
immediate relief sensible and potent. 

In this exigency the First church of 
this city, when asked to grant a leave of 
absence to the pastor for one Sunday, 
the standing Committee voted not only 
for a leave of absence, but voted to re- 
quest the paster to visit the churches in 
the interest of the cause. When the 


time came to put the plan into execu- , 


tion, a positive revival was in progress 
in his church, and the question, whether 
to go or not at such a time, was more 
than serious. It seemed like periling a 
great work to leave it but for a day; but 
it was laid over on to the church, and 
the pastor hesitated no longer. 

The Pasadena church, under the lead 
of Rev. D. D. Hill, a veteran worker, for 
sO young a man, in home missions, was 
the first to receive us. We found here 
a church that had an emergency all to 
itself—hard at work building a $15,000 
church, in addition to the cost of a site, 
perhaps the most commanding, and 
soon to be the most central, in Pasadena. 
The church, not much over a year old, 
and with a membership of sixty or so, 
carrying as heavy a load as could be 
reasonably demanded or_ expected, 
could, if it had chosen, have asked to be 
excused ; but no excuse was put in, and 


| such was the greeting and response the 


sky brightened at once, and we took no 
end of courage. What a congregation 
that was! what achurch! what courage, 
faith ! what real self-denial and devo- 
tion! and what a brave man for their 
leader, to attempt what is in their hearts 


‘to do! We hope to be at liberty soon to 


tion. 


announce the result of that morning ser- 
vice, January 16th. 

~- From Pasadena to Vernon the drive 
was thirteen miles. Pastor Field and 
his fine, large congregation promptly 
gathered at 3 P.M. in a church newly fin- 
ished and paid for. Here for an hour 
and a half the meeting grew in interest, 
power and real heroism. At the close 
the pastor announced, or promised, what 
the church would do as its contribution 
to home missions. We doubt if any 
church will better it, taking all things in- 
to account. We'll see! 

In the evening, at 7, the First church 
of Los Angeles was filled from pulpit 
to vestibule. Dr. Barrows needed no 
introduction, and for nearly an hour 
held the accordant audience in white 
heat for missions. The absence of man- 
uscript and notes was no mishap or mis- 
take. So near to their hearts did the 
speaker address himself, and so tellingly 
did he lay the duty of work and conse- 
cration upon their minds, that a request 
was made to him, in an imperative sort 
of a way, to return and give them 
another missionary sermon, to which 
was added a promise of a full contribu- 
To such an arrangement no one 
is more heartily committed than Pastor 


Wells and his associate, Rev. S. H. 


Wheeler. 
Three royal meetings and a-Sabbath 


day’s journey of thirty miles, instead of 
wearying, served rather to inspire for the 
work of the week. 


It was late Monday evening when we 


entered the church in San Bernardino, — 
and found it lighted up with the presence 
of six Congregational ministers and rep- 
resentatives from three churches. The 
attendance, compared with the Sunday - 
audiences of Pasadena and Los Angeles, 
was not up to the average ; but, before 
the meeting closed, it grew into a “big 
meeting.” 


Responses were made on the 
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art of two churches, the First and Sec- 
ond, that showed the uplift of the occa- 
gion and the good done. When a 
speaker 1s full of his theme, and that 
theme bigger than his audience, it seems 
to matter but little whether ten or a 
thousand are present. The truth spok- 
en, the truth burnt into hearts as living 
fire, so as to produce power for good 
now and hereafter—that is the point of 
supreme importance ; and so thought 
those who heard the address of the chief 
speaker of the evening. 

For our column next week we reserve 
the visit to Riverside and San Diego, etc. 


Religteus Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The usual meeting of the Monday 
Club convened in the parlors of the 
Baldwin Hotel. Rev. H. E. Jewett, 
Principal of Hopkins Academy, Oak- 
land, presented the subject, ‘Some Peril- 
ous Undercurrents within the Home.” 
At the meeting next Monday Rev. John 
Kimball presents the theme, “The Need 
of Social Places of Resort in this City 
to Offset Dives, Saloons, Etc.” 

Professor Dwinell filled the pulpit of 
Bethany Church again last Sabbath. His 
topics of discourse were “Rich toward 
God” and “The Relation of Timidity to 
Unbelief.” 7 

Good reports are given of the work in 
the Green-street church—two hundred 
and sixty at Sunday-school last Lord’s 
day ; large meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society; eighty at prayer-meeting 
last week, and general audiences at the 
church services good. 


Rev. William Hughes preached to the 
Welsh congregation at Cambria Hall on 
Sunday last. | 

“Societies of Christian Endeavor” was 
the subject at the First Church, Oak- 
land, by Rev. Dr. McLean, Sunday 
morning. El Ward, the converted Jew 
of Palestine, addressed the evening con- 
gregation. 

There were good congregations and 
an excellent Young People’s Meeting, as 
well as an excellent sermon, at Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland, last Sunday. 


Rev. H. E. Jewett preached at the 
Old Ladies’ Home, Temescal. 


Rey. J. F. A. Armstrong assisted Pas- 
tor Cooke in the services at Golden Gate 
church, Oakland, last Lord’s day even- 
ing. 

“The Spirit Qualifying the Christian 
for Service” was the morning subject of 
Rev. Dr. Willey at Benicia. His even- 
ing theme was ‘“The Heart Desperately 
Wicked.” 

Rev. H. W. Chapman spent last Sab- 
bath at San Mateo. His discourses were 
on “The Healing of the Impotent Man” 
and ‘*They Made Light of It.” 

Very encouraging news is received of 
the successful work being done at Santa 
Barbara under the pastorate of Rev. C. 
T. Weitzel. 

The news from San Diego is very 
cheering. ‘The young church there al- 
ready numbers one hundred and twenty, 
among whom are many of the very best 
people of the locality. , 


Rev. Dr. McLean delivered at An- 


tioch, Friday, January 21st, hisinstructive | 
and entertaining lecture, ‘‘Rambles in 


Switzerland,” to a good audience—a 
house nearly full. 


Subject of Rev. Mr. Hill’s morning 


sermon, at Antioch, “Standing by the 
Master and His Cause”; in the evening 
‘‘Lights and Shades of San Francisco.” 
A good day. 

Rev. Dr. Warren gave ashort account 
of his missionary trip down South, at the 
First Congregational church in this city, 
last Sunday morning. His account 
clearly and impressively indicated the 
great growth going on there, and the ac- 
companying opportunities for the best 
Christian work, and consequent responsi- 
bilities resting upon Christians to enter 
inand do it. Rev. Dr. Barrows, who 
went on the same trip, followed in a most 
earnest sermon on ‘‘Crises to the Indi- 
vidual and State.” It was in line with 
home missionary work, and concluded 
with a very strong appeal for its prompt 
and aggressive prosecution. 

Rev. W. H. McDougall filled the pul- 
pit at Plymouth church in this city again 
on last Sunday. ‘Those who heard give 
very good reports, indeed, of him, as be- 
ing an earnest, practical, spiritual preach- 
er. He leaves this week to take charge 
of the First Church in Eureka, Hum- 
boldt County. 

Rev. J. Phillips of Leadville, Col., 
has commenced services in East Los An- 
geles, where there are good prospects for 
a church organization. 


| Services are to be commenced in a 
hall in East Oakland, looking to the early 
organization of a Congregatioual church 
in that important locality. 

‘The good folks at Riverside have re- 
cently erected a $2,000 parsonage, and 
are now building what will be the finest 
church edifice in the county, at a cost 
of about seventeen thousand dollars. 

The Pasadena church has secured a 
very well situated lot on which they are 
about to erect a $15,000 building. 

The work in Southern California gen- 
erally is hopeful and encouraging. 

Rey. E. C. Oakley declines the invi- 
tation of the San Bernardino church to 
serve them, as their pastor, until 1888 ; 
his present engagement closes in June. 

The ladies of the San Bernardino 
church gave a New England supper, Jan- 
uary 11th, which was liberally patronized. 


All had a glad time, and everybody went | 


-couraging interest. 


home happy and feeling that it was one 
of the most sociable sociables they had 
ever attended. The property of the San 
Bernardino church is undergoing some 
decided improvements. The grounds 
are being fixed up, the basement painted 
and tinted, and the young people are se- 
curing matting for the floor, and the spir- 
itin the church is growing toward a 
deeper consecration. Some are coming 
out on the Lord’s side, and some others 
are almost persuaded. 


The Green Valley Congregational 
church had been observing the Week of 
Prayer under its acting pastor, Rev. R. 
Taylor, at the conclusion of which it 
was thought best to continue the services; 
and as the Rev. I. M. Marty of Petaluma 
had very kindly consented to come and 
conduct services with us, we have been 
enjoying the valuable ministrations of 
this brother for a week. The attend- 
ance has been good and results hopeful. 

Com. 


The Methodist and Congregational 
churches in Redwood have heen holding 
union meetings the past week every 
night but one, and the numbers are in- 
creasing. As yet we have not seen any 
fruit, but we are sowing in hope. Broth- 
er McCallum is an earnest and able 
preacher, and we do not feel in any way 
discouraged, but greatly encouraged. 
Members from both churches come out 
very well. Pray for us, that souls shall 
be converted to the glory of our blessed 
Saviour. 


Epirors Paciric: Yesterday was a 
good day in Byron. ‘Two valuable mem- 
bers were added to the congregation (by 
letter), and two largely attended and very 
interesting meetings were held. Yester- 
day, after morning service, we instituted 
a prayer-meeting which gave promise of 
much good. Our Christmas trees at 
Bethany and Byron were pronounced 
successes. I received several valuable 
presents at Bethany, and at Byron, Christ- 
mas and New Year, nearly fifty dollars 
in cash. Our church in Byron will soon 
be ready for dedication. Our entertain- 
ment is set for the 9th of February. 

Byron, Jan. 24. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN. — The Santa Paula 
church prospers. The membership has 
been doubled during the past year. 
The San Jose church recently received 
forty-three new members. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. —— The 
church at Traver is erecting a church ed- 
ifite. A snug little parsonage has 
been erected at Visalia. The health 
of Rev. E. G. McLean is not good 
enough to permit of pastoral work in 
Merced. A young minister from the 
East is expected to arrive there shortly. 


ETNA AND SCOTT VALLEY. 


During the two years ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1886, the lines of Congregational 
Christianity have been mainly well sus- 
tained in Scott Valley, though under 
strong pressure, arising from the united 
membership of our four churches and 
the geographical peculiarities of the field. 
The appointments have been regularly 
supplied, though requiring the pastor, 
during part of the time, to sustain three 
services on the Sabbath. One Sunday- 
school has been organized, and the pas- 
tor has taken an active part in sustaining 
it, besides acting as superintendent of 
another school. All this takes travel in 
this mountainous region. At Etna the 
externalities have been enlarged and im- 
proved. (1) A newand larger platform 
constructed for choir and pulpit ; (2) 
new carpet for platform and manila 
matting for aisles ; (3) inside door cov- 
ered with green baize, pulpit newly cov- 
ered ; (4) new and larger entrance steps 
built leading to the church; (5) the 
church building thoroughly and attract- 
ively painted on the exterior. It is in- 
tended, after a while, to calcimine and 
repaint the interior. Then we _ shall 
have a very pretty and cosy village 
church. The amount expended for these 
improvements has been over two hun- 
dred dollars. Some advance has been 
made spiritually. In that regard, there 
is undoubtedly a better atmosphere 
throughout the valley. But at Etna there 
is now such a manifest interest that the 
pastor is expecting daily to hear the cry, 
‘¢ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
At other points there is also some en- 
The present pastor 
will, God willing, remain another year 
to hold the forts and to work for the de- 
velopment of the present interest and 
the salvation of souls. The missionary 
appropriations must be reduced, the 
clerical cloth must be exchanged for 
some humbler material, but the cause of 
Christ must move forward, even if the 
fifty-thousand-dollar debt is not paid at 
once. By the by, if every Congregational 
minister in the United States will sub- 
scribe five-dollars toward the debt, that 
will help appreciably in its liquidation. 
I have set or followed the ‘ example. 
Brethren, pray for us. Yours in Christ, 

Wo. C. STEWART. 

Etna, Siskiyou Co. | 


Rev. Dr. J. D. Davis, who has been 
many years missionary in Japan, and 
who has been spending the last sum- 
mer in the East, is now on his way re- 
turning to Japan. He will arrive here 
on February 3d, and sail February 12th. 
During his stay here it is proposed to 
ask him to preach, lecture and talk 
concérning his field and work as much 
as he may be able. 

Two weeks ago a great mass of rock 
fell from near the Horseshoe Falls, 
Niagara, changing the face of the falls 
on the Canadian side. 


LUGONIA, CAL. 


Dear EpiTors: Southern California 
seems a long way off to your many read- 
ers who live in San Francisco and the 
neighboring towns, and Lugonia is in a 
rather remote corner of Southern Califor- 
nia; but we have an active, prosperous 
church here, and some may like to hear 
a word of its history. It was founded as 
a branch of the San Bernardino church, 
and had no pastor solely its own until 
Rev. J. G. Hale began preaching in the 
little schoolhouse in December, 1881. 
In the winter of 1882 and 1883 a con- 
venient church was built, and it has been 
occupied nearly every Sabbath since. 
This part of the country was very sparse- 
ly settled when the church was built. 
The population has been growing stead- 
ily during the intervening years, but the 
present season is witnessing a marvelous 
change. Houses are springing up on 
every side, lands are doubling and tre- 
bling in value, railroads and street-cars 
are coming in, and, from being a quiet, 
farming community, we shall be in the 
midst of a busy town before we are fully 
aware of it. The church has felt the 
quickened pulse of life, and exerts a 
strong influence in the. neighborhood. 
There is no other church building here, 
although the Episcopalians intend to 
build soon. ‘The Baptists also hold oc- 
casional meetings, but all denominations 
unite with us in worship and commun- 
ion. In November last a new pastor 
came to the church, Rev. C. A. Stone, 
formerly of Ravenna, O. The work is 
prospering in his hands. ‘The Sabbath 
services are largely attended and much 
enjoyed. A Society of Christian Endeav- 
or has just been organized, and all de- 
partments of church work are being at- 
tended to by the pastor. Our member- 
ship 1s now fifty-seven, fourteen having 
been added the past year, and one only 
(Deacon M. H. Crafts) removed by 
death. ‘The church voted at the annual 
meeting to change its name from the 
Second church of San Bernardino, under 
which it, was organized, to the First 
church of Lugonia. <A daughter of this 
church is the Highlands church of “San 
Bernardino,” as it is called, though really 
it is seven miles distant from the county 
seat, and only five miles north of Lugo- 
nia, separated from it by the Santa Ana 
river. ‘There had never been preaching 
at Highlands until the pastor of what 
was then the Second church of San Ber- 
nardino began regular appointments 
there on Sunday afternoons in July, 
1882. A separate church organization 
was effected in the spring of 1884, and 
in November, 1886, a beautiful house of 
worship was dedicated, free from debt. 
Both church and Sabbath-school are now 
in a prosperous and growing state under 
the ministrations of Rev. J: D. Foster. 
Yours in the Christian faith, E. D. H. 

Jan. 18, 1887. 


STOCKTON. 


Quite an excitement has been created 
by a sermon from Rev. A. C. Bane of 
the M. E. Church South, entitled “Stock- 
ton under the Gas light,’ in which he set 
forth some of the immoral aspects of the 
city, citing facts and incidents, some of 
them of a very startling nature. The 
house was crowded to the utmost, and a 
vote was passed requesting the repetition 
of the discourse the next Sunday even- 
ing, At the suggestion of the Pastors’ 
Union, however, the second delivery was 
made at a mass-meeting in the . Masonic 
Hall, last Sabbath, at 4 Pp. M., at which 
time not only was the room filled in every 
nook and corner, but large numbers 
were unable to obtain admittance. At 
the close of the service, a citizens’ meet- 
ing was appointed for Monday, at 2 
o’clock Pp. M., for the purpose of forming a 
“Law Order League” on the Boston plan 
for the strict enforcement of the laws 
against liquor-selling to minors, and vari- 
ous immoralities; a report to be submitted 
to a mass-meeting to be held on Mon- 
day evening in the Avon Theatre. What 
will be the outcome remains to be seen ; 


but, at any rate, an almost unprecedent-. 


ed stir has been created, which it is to be 
hoped will have some practical result in 
counteracting the immoral tendencies 
which have been brought to light. Each 
of the pastors on Sunday evening, di- 
rectly or indirectly, spoke in the line of 
Mr. Bane’s discourse. Mr. Bane is 
quite an eloquent young man, who has 
just entered upon his first pastorate here, 
he having been for a timea lawyer in 
San Jose, and it is said, also a news- 
paper reporter. 

A new impulse seems to be felt in bus- 
iness circles here, and a “boom” is an- 
ticipated in real estate in the city and 
country. A new court-house is under 
way, to cost some $225,000, a pavilion 
is to be erected for fairs; the principal 
streets are being paved with basalt blocks, 
a Board of Trade has been organized to 


promote immigration and advertise the 


advantages of the San Joaquin valley, 
and a hopeful and enterprising spirit 
prevails. 
The labors of Rev. Mr. Furman in 
the Congregational church seem to be 
appreciated ; the congregation is growing, 
and the outlook is encouraging. 
Stockton. 


The Muhlhauser Brewery, Cincinnati, 
is in trouble. It is located on a canal in 
the very heart of the city, and it now 
transpires that to lessen its water tax it 
has drawn water from the canal, by a 
concealed pipe, to make its beer. The 
state canal collecter has presented his 
bill for water thus used during the past 
five years. What the drinkers of the beer 
say is not recorded. 


A paper to be called the Glacier is 
soon to be started at Juneau, Alaska, by 


F. E. Howard. | 


A TOUR IN CHINA—XIV. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


Along the roadside, at an inn, we ob- 


serve representations of Chinese tortures 


in the next world. ‘These pictures, nat- 
urally enough, as might be expected, are 
Buddhistic in their origin ; still, many of 
the Chinese are firm believers in the 
transmigration of souls. In the next 
woild men are changed into women or 
women into men, according to their life 
here ; or, which is worse still, they are 
transformed into rats, cats, dogs, or some 
other animal. 
ures, beheading, boiling, sawing to pieces, 
men and women in the lower world is 
quite a common occurrence. Woman is 
more often punished than man, and the 
pictures seen in this instance referred all 
to woman’s sufferings in the next world. 
According to the strict Buddhistic idea, 
woman is an inferior being, and her only 
hope of salvation is to be sometimes born 
as a man. Bad men are said to be 
changed into tigers, because the Chinese 
have such a dread of tigers, just as they 
have of a corpse, that they consider bad 
men must have a tiger’s heart. ‘The 
Chinese have a saying which illustrates 
their fear of tigers to be equal to that of 
a corpse, though this refers only to a liv- 
ing tiger, since, when dead, every one 
wishes to see him. It is this: ‘*When 
men die they are like tigers ; when tigers 
die they are like the dragon”; which, in- 
terpreted, signifies that men are as much 
afraid of a corpse as a living tiger, but 
that when the tiger is dead every one 
wishes to see him, just like the dragon, 
which all desire to see. Let us hope 
that the gospel will one day teach them 
a better wisdom and a more humane char- 
ity towards the weaker sex. 

In our rapid journeyings we also see 
three or four tall flagstaffs raised in front 
of a certain large house. ‘This is an un- 
usual sight to be seen, but, if unexplain- 
ed, has little meaning. It indicates that 
the village in front of which these are 
raised has so many men who have at- 
tained to the second or the third degree 
in their examinations, and hence are en- 
titled to so much honor. Of the first- 
degree graduates there are a great many 
in China, but these do not receive office 
as easily as those who have passed the 
second and the third examinations. The 
lower offices are very often given to the 
highest bidder, sothat bribes are given 
and received with little compunctions of 
conscience ; still, every one looks up to 
the graduate of the two higher degrees, 
and every village feels itself honored by 
having one or two persons who have ob- 
tained this great mark of distinction. 
This does not make good men of all the 
villagers, for our chapel at Sheung Chak 
has been twice robbed by men from a 
village where there are several such grad- 
uates. Honor does not always mean 
goodness ; especially is this so in China. 

Again, we notice what look to be round 
smoke-houses, but which are really noth- 
ing else than little houses where written 
paper is burned. ‘This the Chinese re- 
gard as an act of virtue; for, in some 
sense, they worship the written or print- 
ed character. No Chinaman will use 
paper on which there are characters for 
anything else except burning, and this is 
an act of worship. Very generally there 


is seen a box nailed or fastened up at. 
the side of a house, and any one finding 


such a piece of paper will depesit it in 
the box, thinking thereby to obtain some 
merit. Indeed, I have found little 
pieces of paper wadded into a roll and 
stuck between the mud bricks of the 
walls of a house, no doubt intended for 
an act of worship. ‘This custom, with 
many similar ones that the Chinese 
have, make it very difficult for them to 


make .room for simple, pure, 
unadulterated truths of the _ gospel. 
There is far too little form and 


custom about our simple practices to at- 
tract the common Chinese. Customs al- 
most as old as the Chinese nation itself 


bind the Chinese to a certain rule as if 


with a chain; and it need not be surpris- 
ing that the gospel wins its way no faster 
among the people. Centuries of idola- 
try and foolish superstitions have wed- 
ded the people to their idolatry, and the 
gradual moving process is the only suc- 
cessful one that will bring the true Chris- 
tian civilization to China. 


As we approach Shik Shing (Stony 
City), we leave the rolling plain where 
few inhabitants are to be seen, and en- 
ter a large and beautiful valley, in the 
midst of which Shik Shing city is situat- 
ed. It is another district city of some 
20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants, and walled 
in with the usual frowning, high wall. 
The people seem less curious than many 
others, which is, nd doubt, due to the fact 
that some foreigners have been here be- 
fore, but coming from a different direc- 
tion. The Catholics also have some 
three or four churches in this region, yet 
none within the city limits; they are all 
removed from the city, some to a less 
and scme to a greater extent. I am 
told that it is their usual custom to get 
an influential person of a village to enter 


their churches, when the rest follow of 


their own accord. As soon as a village 
or several villages are converted, a 
church edifice is erected and the church 
of the infallible Pope is established. Our 
books are not very readily bought, which 
is, no doubt, due to the proximity of the 
Catholics in the neighborhood. Every 
evening the Chinese street policemen 
come to our room and ask us from 
whence we have come and whither we 
are going. They are supposed to be 


preservers of peace, but they disturb our |} 


peace more than they protect it. At all 
hours they bolt into our room for no 
other purpose, seemingly, than to satisfy 


their idle curiosity ; and if they can lay 


According to these pict- 


their hands on anything they are sure to 
do it; but petty thieving is almost next 
to second nature to the Chinese, and so 
we must forebear with these light-fingered 
underlings. 


— 


For many weeks the carmen’s strike 
has been in progress on the Sutter- and 


.Geary-street cable roads in this city. 


The companies have more than enough 
other men, and are now running the 
Cars quite regularly, and yet the strike is 
continued. It is a shame and disgrace 
that for months policemen all along the 
lines must protect the roads in running 
their cars. The course taken by the 
strikers is cowardly and wicked, and cal- 
culated to alienate all sympathy. Cars 


have been assaulted, stones have been | 


thrown, dynamite has been used, and 
passengers and employes injured. And 
this nefarious work is still continued, 
even into this present week. We have 
no disposition to champion the railroad 
companies ; their management is not our 
management. We believe in looking 
after the welfare of employes in every re- 
spect ; pay them well, and try to improve 
them morally and religiously ; treat them 
like men, and strive by example and pre- 
cept to make them good citizens and 
Christians. The course pursued by 
these strikers proves that they have not 
been well handled. They have been 
used, as too many other workmen are, 
simply and solely to make money by. 
But however wrong this may be, the 
present issue is, Must property be used 
and continue to be used only under the 
protection of armed officers of the law? 
Must citizens continue to avoid a needed 
and licensed way of travel for fear of as- 


sassination? Such a condition of things 


is intolerable. It is high time that such 
a strike was declared off. All good 
workmen should wash their hands of it, 
and every meansshould be used to arrest 
and heavily punish the would-be assas- 
sins. 


Section 322 of the Penal Code reads: 
‘very person who aids or assists, either 
by printing, writing, advertising, pudb- 
lishing, or otherwise in setting up, 
managing or drawing any lottery, or in 
selling or disposing of any ticket, chance 
or share therein is guilty of a misdemean- 
or.” We don’t see why the above law 
is not sufficient to prevent leading daily 
newspapers in this city from publishing 
paid notices of the drawings of the 
Louisiana lottery. The object of the no- 
tices is to help the gamble. Such no- 


tices ought to put to the blush reputed 


respectable newspaper proprietors. They 
ought to be called upon to answer in the 
courts for their part in the steal. Itisa 
very poor excuse for doing this work that, 
if we don’t publish the drawings others 
will, and draw upon our circulation. 
That is doing a bad thing because others 
do it, and in order not to lose any 
money. Wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
ask how many these papers thus caused 
to lose money ? how many they thus help 
to rob and ruin? Is that no concern of 


honorable men? But, if our daily papers” 


insist that, under this law, they cannot 
be legally holden, and they don’t care 
how bad and mean a thing they do, if it 
does not cause their arrest, then it is 
plainly the duty of our legislators to pass 
a law which, beyond a douot, shall apply 
to these publications, for the State Con- 
stitution declares (Article IV, Section 
26) that “the Legislature shall pass laws 
to prohibit the sale in this State of lot- 
tery or gift enterprise tickets, or tickets 
in any scheme in the nature of a lottery.” 


RED BLUFF, January 23d.—A num- 
ber of saloon-keepers of the county met 


here last night.and made arrangements 


toward resisting the high license to come 
into effect next April.” Thus these men de- 
clare themselves law-breakers and the 
worst kind of citizens. This class is 
large—very large and influential in al- 
most every place in this State. They 
must be met. ‘The battle is a hard one; 
but the right will prevail. ‘Towns and 
counties and cities are moving. Too 
much money goes to the saloon-man, to 
the misery and ruin of good people and 
their business. The saloon-man must 
take a back seat—better furnish him no 
room at all, and that is most effectually 
done, not by law, but by withdrawal of 
all patronage. Stop the drinking! 


[For THE PAcIFIO. | 
TO THE W. C. T. U. 


Ever to help, to save, thy hands extend; 


Thy influence so pure, none can gainsay; 
Thy mission to uplift, as sunbeams lend 

Their radiant light, dispelling gloom away. 
Such modesty, unseeking for applause, 

Is thine, brave band—honor to womanhood! 
Such zeal and labor for a noble cause, 

O dauntless hearts, with charity imbued! 
God prosper thee, heroic Light Brigade! 

May He preserve thy’glorious banner from 

the dust, 

Advancing ’gainst the hosts of sin arrayed, 

Marching to victory, not defeat we trust! 


Union of Right, leagued ’gainst all sin and 


wrong, 


Our love, our hopes, our prayers, to thee be- 


long! Mamie O. JOHNSON. 
Rio Vista, Cal., Jan. 20, 1887. 


DIAMOND HOUSE 
COAL! 


$8.5s0 PER TOW: 


John Henderson, Jr., 


130 STREET, Cor. Mason 
Telephone 5067. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosvhate powders. 
ONLY IN caNs. ROYAI, BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


THE REMINGTON 


= 


> 
* 


THE MECHANICAL PEN OF THE AGE. 


A MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


Ministers, professional. literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

Besides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigoe, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write sev-ral copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington embodies the fundamental 
principles upon which alone a successful writ- 
ing machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
perience gained by being first on the market, 
it to-day includes all the latest improvements 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
88 CALIFORNIA 


GULD MEDA 


Cal. State Fair, 


tere 
& 


the World to 
produce its Equal ! 


LE RO! DES SAVONS. 


A Present in Every Box. 


SEEDS! 


Alfalfa, Onion Sets, 
Grass, Clover, Vegetable 


And Flower Seeds. 


Send for large, illustrated, descriptive and 
priced Calalogue, mailed free. 


E. J. BOWEN, 
Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 SANSOME §8T., SAN FRANCISCO 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 


753 Mission Street, 
(Bet. Third and Fourth.) 


GILDER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Partouts, Window Shades, 
Cornices, etc., and Frames of eyery descrip- 
tion. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full 
— of music, and to a musical educa- 

ion. 

Ditson & Co. were the first to recognize this 
want, as witness their excellent biographies of 
the great Tone Masters; and they continue to 
issue valuable books of the kind. 

Young People’s of Music. $1, 
by J O. Macy. (Just out.) Avery readable 
and useful history, with about a dozen biog- 


hies. 
““Rittor’s Students’ ef Music, 
$2.50. A complete sketch of musical history for 


years. 

ery interesting books are: The Soprano, a 
novel, $1; Curiosities of Music, $1, by Elson; 
Ehlert’s Letters. $1.25; Gardner's Music 
of Natare, $3.00; Polko’s Musical Sketch- 
i ; Rheingold Trilogy, 50 cents, by 


The Standard Encyclopedias are: Moore’s 
Encyclopedia of Music, $5; Stainer’s Dictiona- 
» Ss Musical Terms, $4; For a manual, read 

well Mason’s Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


$1.50. 
Mailed for Retail Price. | 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 


| 0. H, DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, N. Y- 


San Francisco. 
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Most useful books to learners are: Seiber’ 
8 
Art of Singing, 50 ew Voice as an 
Instrument, 40 cts.; Voice. Fetis’ 
Music Explained, $1.50. 
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That is what the permanent men at the 


-one of the ‘total’ kind. There is wine 


THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 26, 1887, 


Children’s Corner. 


A BIRD'S CAROL. 


Over a little leaf-strewn mound 
A bird alights and sings; 

Wild rapture from its heart outpours, 
Then heavenward it springs, 


As if the glad soul of the child 
Who sleeps beneath the sod 
Had wandered back to earth again, 
And winged its way to God! 
—Brooklyn Magazine. 


WHO GOT THEO HIS PLACE? 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


“The pay is forty dollars a month, 
and a good youth is sure of promotion. 


railroad shops complain about; this 
place is now vacant, because the lad 
your partner sent us, and who filled it 
worthily a year, is now placed where he 
gets eighty dollars a month. So we'll 
trust you to choose his successor. They 


may ask you a few questions about the | 


candidate for form’s sake at the office, 
but your man is sure to pass muster.” 

The above was addressed by a busy 
railroad officer to a city lawyer, who re- 
plied : 

‘There is my friend’s son, Urban 
Starr ; his father spoke to me about em- 
ployment for him. To be sure, Urban 
is rather above the place as to talent 
and culture; but times are hard, and 
the young should climb the low rounds 
of the ladder. I’ll see about proposing 
him.” | 

‘Thank you! I’ll be doubly obliged 
if you'll take your applicant up to the 
office and see him accepted.” And the 
railroad man hurried away. 

To this conversation there had been a 
deeply interested, but sad-hearted, listen- 
er—Theodore Young, the faithful and 
patient office-boy, who longed with un- 
speakable desire for some such place as 
the one described. Hewas the eldest 
son of a widowed mother, whom he 
yearned to help, and who was so poor 
that forty dollars a month seemed wealth 
to her boy. When the railroad man left, 
the lawyer turned to Theo, saying : 

“Here, ‘Theo, though ‘tisn’t your 
work, won’t you note the dates of these 
letters and file them away in order, 
while I write a letter for you to take up 
to Mr. Starr’s ?” 

Theo attended carefully to the papers, 
and was waiting for the letter before it 
was finished. A great desire was swell- 
ing his throat till it ached, and when the 

nished letter was handed to him his re- 
quest burst forth with trembling eager- 
ness. 

“Do you think, sir, there is, or may 
be, any low place at the railroad shops 
which I could fill, and for which you 
would venture to recommend me? I 
would begin very low, and work very 
hard to deserve promotion, and, perhaps, 
in years I might come to such a place as 
this which is for Urban Starr.” 

‘‘ How can we spare our good, trusty 
Theo? But I own it is too bad to keep 
you here.. If Urban consents to apply, 
when I go with him you may go too, 
and I'll interview the parties about some- 
thing for you.” | 

‘‘Q, thank you, sir,” cried Theo ; and 
he was so glad that he ran instead of 
walking on his errand. A few hours 
later found Urban and Thee waiting in 
an ante-room, while the lawyer made 
known his business about Urban to the 
railroad official, who replied : 

“<Q, yes ; thank you for bringing him. 
The last employee your firm sent us was 
a treasure, and we don’t need to raise 
questions about this one; yet, there is 
one absolutely essential thing that I will 
mention. Of course, you know this per- 
son, like the last, to be strictly temper- 
ate—total abstinence, pledged and prac- 
ticed ” 

‘No, sir ; I know nothing of the kind ; 
but, on the contrary, that while my 
friend, Mr. Starr, is temperate, he isn’t 


for his guests at New Year’s, and this 
Urban takes his glass like the rest.” 

“Excuse me, then, but he won’t do 
for our employ. ‘Total abstinence prin- 
ciples and habits are our very first re- 
quirements.” 

‘He is no drunkard. Perhaps if you 
see him you will think he has qualifica- 
tions of great value to you.” 

“It is useless for us even to see him, 
since we desire one who has been from 
boyhood voluntarily total abstinence.” 

“Very well; Urban Starr is above 
need of the place. Good morning! Oh, 
excuse me for having forgotten another 
matter ; there is a good lad—in fact, our 
own office-boy—for whom I ;romised to 
ask if you’ve any kind of a place ever 
coming vacant into which you could put 
him with hope for his future. We hate 
to lose him ; for he is trusty, capable, 
willing, writes a good hand, is quick at 
figures.” 

“How is it about the total absti- 
nence ?” 

*“‘Oh, he is square on that. -Signed 
the pledge when a child. Never took a 
first glass. Regards a drop of wine with 
superstitious horror.” 

«Send him in, if you please; we 
would like to talk with him.” 

-. Theo came back to the lawyer’s office 
radiant with joy, exclaiming : | 

‘““’They say I’m just the one they want 
for the place you didn’t take for Urban 
Starr. They only laughed when I said 
I feared there was some mistake. Is it 
all right? Don’t Urban want the situa- 
tion ?” 


is all right, Theo. Please re- 
member when you are a railroad presi- . 
dent that you owe your success in life to , 
me 
This occurred (for this is all true) : 


several years ago, and Theo has now a 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars, with 
the love and confidence of all who know 
him, while Urban is intemperate, out of 
employment, and a grief to his parents. 

Recently, Theo said to his friend, the 
lawyer: “I’m not forgetting that I owe 
my success in life to you.” 


“Oh, no,” replied the lawyer ; “yous! «the sycamores,” so called because a 


owe it to a better friend, named Total 
Abstinence.”— Temperance Banner. 


BOYS WAITING UPON THEMSELYES. 


Sisters, don’t you put the boys’ things 
away ! 
hats and coats and put away their bats, 
balls, tennis rackets, school-books, etc. 
If they drop them in the hall oron the 
parlor floor, tell them good-naturedly that 
mother, nor sister, nor maid, is going to 
put them in their places. Theyare dear 
good fellows, and you don’t mind doing 
it one bit ; indeed, you rather likeit. But 
you must deny yourselves this pleasure. 
Habits are masters. You don’t want 
your brother to live all his life under the 
dominion of disorderly habits. You and 
your mother ought to cure him. 

It would be a good plan if every boy 
could have the training of a West Point 
cadet in orderliness. No untidiness al- 
lowed in his room! Every inch of it 
must be in perfect order ; and he must 
put it so and keep it so himself. How 
independent and comfortable this habit 
makes the man. 

A word or two now, to the mothers. 


Mothers are apt to let their boys go. . 


‘‘ Sallie,” says mother to Bob’s sister, 
“put away your things, keep your draw- 
ers in order ; and while you are about it 
do put away Bob’s things, too. ” 

Let me whisper a word in Sallie’s ear : 
I think you will be forgiven if you rebel, 
gently and argumentatively, against ma- 
ternal authority when it commands you 
to look after ‘‘ Bob’s things.” 

I know a mother who trained her 
three boys always to open wide the win- 
dows, take off the bedclothes and mat- 
tress to air before leaving their bed-rooms 
in the morning.— Wide Awake. 


THE CLERGYMAN WARNED. 


‘‘Hxcuse me, sir, that bank ain’t 
safe.” The words were addressed to 
a gentleman in clerical attire who, 
leaning against a big tree, was watch- 
ing the water of a wide river as it ran 
among the reeds and water-lilies at 
the foot of the bank. He turned 
slightly at the words, and saw Abel 
Snawley, a laborer.on the farm. He 
had just been paying a pastoral visit 
to Abel and his wife, both of whom 
seemed to him sunk in indifference 


formalism. Their conception of 


their situation toward God was sum- 
med up in the notion that if they 
were regular at church every Sunday 
morning and were not guilty of open 
sin, they were ‘‘all right’? and had no. 
need of any ‘‘new-fangled notions 
about conversion which the new 
clergyman had brought into the par- 
ish.” The visit had been a failure, 
and the preacher felt depressed as he 
stood there idly watching the river. 
‘‘Thank you, Abel,” he said, as he 
rose to an upright position and moy- 
ed away from the edge. ‘‘I had no 
idea it was dangerous. Is the river 
very deep here?” ‘‘Not so very,” said 
Abel, ‘‘but it’s the reeds and the wil- 
lows as make it bad; they twine 
around your feet and hold you likea 
net, or mayhap trip you up, and you 
lie on your face and can’t getup. I 
had a son drowned just there ten 
years ago. He was standing just 
where you were, and there was a slide 
and in he went. We never knew till 
it was too late. I can’t bear to see any 
one there ever since.” ‘‘And so you 
warn folks, eh, Abel? Well, that’s 
kind of you, and just what I should 
expect of a good-hearted man. Why, 
I might have slipped in and lost my 
life, just as your son did, if you had 
not taken the trouble to warn me.” 
‘Don’t mention it, sir. “Tain’t no 
trouble; it’s duty, that ‘‘Do you 
know, Abel,” said the clergyman, as 
he turned and walked back with the 
old man, ‘‘that’s just how I felt this 
morning when I came to your house? 
I felt you were standing in a danger- 
ous place, and you did not know it 
was dangerous. Many.-have fallen in 
there and have been lost forever. I 
want you to be safe, so I came to warn 
you. That is my work, you know, to 
tell people of their danger. ‘Except 
aman be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’ You know 
who said that, Abel?” ‘‘That’sa new 
way of looking at it, sir. Ill think 
about it.” And Abel did think of it, 
and sought and found safety in 
Christ.—Chris/ian Herald. 


BREVITIES. 


The Christian Adrocate says: “Effi- 
ciency ‘in the ministry depends upon 
three things—piety, knowledge, and phy- 
sical and mental energy. Take away 
either physical energy or piety, and the 
minister is like an eagle with one wing 
disabled; take away both, and he is like 
an eagle with both pinions broken; take 
away knowledge, and he is like an eagle 
with both eyes put out.. Without either 
piety, knowledge or intellectual and phy- 
sical energy, the minister is an object of 
contempt to_sinners and a source of 
grief to saints.” 


The early home of Martin Luther, at 
Mansfeld, in Saxony, to which place his 
parents moved when he was an infant, 
has been restored to the condition in 
which it was at that time, four centuries 
ago. It had become much dilapidated, 
but will now be occupied by a body of 
deaconesses, who will care for the sick 


Let the boys hang up their own } 


AN INTERVIEW IN THE WATER. 


HOW A WOMAN REPORTER INTERVIEWED 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


As a boy, being fond of bathing in the 
Potomac, I frequently resorted thither at 
early.hours of summer mornings. The 
favorite point for such enjoyment was at 


group of those trees stood on a certain 
part of the shore. The location was in 
the immediate vicinity of the present 
Washington monument. There I had 
sometimes the honor of attempting to 
rival the natatory skill of John. Quincy 
Adams. 

It was his custom to seek the refresh- 
ment of the River of Swans—Pow-tow- 
mack—at the dewy hours of four or five 
A.M. My young companions and I en- 
circled him as minnows may swim about 
a whale, but with no fear; for among 
children he was as a child. 

A strange incident occurred there one 
day. Mrs. Anne Royal, a stout, aged, 
and eccentric widow of a Revolutionary 
soldier, had come fo Washington some 
time before and undertaken the publica- 
tion of a weekly paper entitled The Hun- 
tress, in size little beyond a sheet of 
foolscap, blurred print, and more typo- 
graphical errors than lines. Biographi- 
cal accounts of gentlemen of the Cabi- 
net and of Congress were its main 
features, with notices, too, of distinguish- 
ed ladies of the metropolis. If the elite 
furnished her, on her call, with proper 
data and proper pay, thetr lives were 
made glorious in the next number of the 
unique journal,and they were also pre- 
sented as angels, either masculine or 
feminine ; but if her visit, as did happen 
now and then, met with refusal, the 
imaginative editor would invent wonder- 
ful circumstances and attribute them to 
such personages. ‘These, in publication, 
startled, and even terrified, the subjects 
thereof and all their society friends. So 
it became necessary to buy off the venge- 
ful madam, and to obtain from her a 
pleasant report. Cases of fancy were 
often more profitable to the Royal treas- 
ury than those which were authentic. 
So severe and denunciatory was the edi- 
torial tone of this Saturday visitor that it 
soon created dread in all quarters, and 
few were brave enough to provoke her 
wrath by declining the application of the 
proprietor. The demand granted, the 
consequent laudation proved scarcely 
more acceptable, being extravagant to 
absurdity, and read with general laugh- 
ter. 

No paper of the period in Washing- 
ton, not even the stately and venerable 
National Intelligencer, could compare 
in extent of local subscription with the 
list of The Huntress. 

The active and resolute madam would 
have it, and made it so by going from 
house to house, office to office, stores, 
departments of the Government—in a 
word, everywhere. 

The enterprising widow had long 
sought an opportunity to pay her respects 
to the Honorable John Quincy, but, 
somehow—perhaps John Quincy knew— 
fate failed to favor her. 

She chanced to learn the early sum- 
mer practice of his late Excellency, and 
the very next day repaired to. the river 
and the sycamores. ‘There he was, se- 
renely disporting. She looked on in 
self-congratulation. The swimmer ap- 
proached the shore at last, nearer and 
nearer, till he observed her ladyship in 
waiting, then, the stream admitting, stood 
head and neck exposed above the surface. 


ed him, introduced herself, and held 
sufficient talk to furnish subject for a 
fine article in the following Hua- 
tress, which accomplished, she retired, 
and once more all was ‘quiet along the 
Potomac.” —Brooklyx Magazine. 


LABOR AND MACHINERY. 


The following extract from the re- 
port of the National Bureau of Sta- 
tistics is interesting: 

‘The mechanical industries of the 
United States are carried on by steam 
and water-power, representing in 
round numbers 3,500,000 horse-pow- 
er, each horse-power equaling the 
muscular labor of six men; that is to 
say, if men were employed to furnish 
the power to carry on the industries 
of this country, it would require 21,- 
000,000 men, and 21,000,000 men rep- 
resent a population, according to 
the census of 1880, of 100,000,000. 
The industries are now carried on by 
some 400,000 persons in round num- 
bers, representing a population of 20,- 
000,000 only. To do the work, then, 
accomplished by power and power 
machinery in our mechanical indus-, 
tries and upon our railroads would 
require men representing a popula- 
tion of 172,500,000 in addition to the 
present population of the country of 
55,000,000, or a total population, with 
hand processes and with horse-power, 
of 227,500,000, which population 
would be obliged to subsist on pres- 
ent means. In an economic view the 
cost to the country would be enor- 
mous. The presentcost of operating 
the railroads of the country with 
steam power is,in round numbers, 
$500,000,000 per annum, but to carry 
on the same amount of work with 
men and horses would cost the coun- 
try $11,308,500,000. These illustra- 
tions, of course, show the extreme 
straits to which a country would be 
brought if it undertook to perform } 
its work in the old way.” 


It is said that there are at present at 
the various German universities 157 pro- 
fesssors between the ages of seventy and 
ninety. Of these 122 deliver their lec-. 
tures as usual. Up to the time of his | 


and poor. 


death, Von’ Ranke was the oldest. 


Thus situated, a prisoner, she address- | 


QUAINT OLD MARRIAGE RECORDS. 


The world discourages, and rightly 
so, the marriage of December with 
May, and when such marriages took 
place in former times they were usual- 
ly recorded in some such way as this: 
At Bath, Cap- 


August (1782). 
tain Hamilton, aged 30, to Mrs. 
Munson, a lady of rank and fortune, 


aged 85.” We may find even a dis- 


tance of eighty years between an old 
man and his bride. In February, 


1769, ‘‘Robert Judge, Esq., of Cooks- 
burgh, Ireland, aged 95, to Miss An- 


nie Nugent, aged 15. He served in 


King William’s wars, and received a 
Particulars of 


ball in his nose.” 
height, as well as of age, fortune, and 
length of courtship, were often giv- 
en: ‘‘December (1755). At York, 
Mr. Thomas, a grenadier in the York- 
shire Militia, six feet two inches 
high, to Miss Hannah Tennick, of 
Clearlam, three feet two inches high, 
with a fortune of five thousand 
pounds.” And on April 5th, 1785, 
at Ripley church, Mr. Robert Long 
was married to Miss Reynard; be- 
tween them there was disparity both 
of age and size, ‘‘the bridegroom be- 
ing thirty-seven years of age, and 
more than six feet high; the bride 
twenty years old, and little more 
than three feet high.” The record 
of a marriage in1779 of a couple aged 
respectively 80 and 85 concludes 
thus: ‘‘And what is still more re- 
markable, there has been a courtship 


earried on betwixt them for more 


than sixty years.”—January Brooklyn 
Magazine. 


SICKNESS IN FARMERS’ FAMILIES. 


A paper in a Massachusetts health 
report gives this suggestive summary 
of the principal cause of sickness in 
families of farmers: 

1. Overwork and exposure; the 


women being more frequently over- 


worked. 

2. Improper and improperly cook- 
ed food. 7 

3. Damp location of dwellings. 

4. Want of cleanliness about their 
houses, 
drains, privies, cellars, and proximity 
to barnyard and hog-pens. 

5. Impure drinking-water, largely 
due to preceding causes. . 

6. Bedrooms imperfectly ventilated 
and on the ground floor, with the too 
general use of feather beds. 

7. Insufficient recreation. 


Weare liable to spend much time in 
getting ourselves inclined to do something 
tor the Lord, and in urging ourselves to 
do that something, to the neglect of pre- 
paring ourselves for service by Bible- 
study, and then going right out to work 
for some one else. If a railway train is 
wrecked, the passengers who are. unhurt 
do not devote much time to their condi- 
tion, so as to be sure they are alive and 
able to walk ; but they presume it is. so, 
and then proceed at once to help these 
who areinjured. ‘This is what Christians 


need to do, right where they are living, 


and right off, because people are perish- 
ing all atout them. Let Christian En- 
deavor Societies become anxious for 
souls——not their own souls merely, but 
the souls of their friends and neighbors 
——and then go to the rescue at once, and 
their usefulness will be vastly augmented. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BULsiNESS At- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office. and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 


| ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 


UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 
Town, write to 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The German Savings and Loan Nociety. 


0S" DIVIDEND NOTICE —THE GERMAN 
Savings and Loan Society.—For the half year 
ending December 31, 1885, the. Board of Di- 
rectors of The German Savings and Loan So- 
c ety has declared a dividend at the rate of four 
and thirty-two one-hundredths (4 32100) per 
cent. per aunum on term deposits, and three 
and sixty one-hundred hs (8 60-100) per cent. 
per annum on ordinary deposits, payable on 
and after the 3d day of January, 1887. By or- 
der, ; GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


Honest WEIGHT. Lowest RatTE, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 
1925 Bush St., Bet Laguna & Buchanan 
STOCK constantly on hand. 

WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHARCOAL. 
Send trial order. 

Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 

satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 


Special Offer 
TO AGENTS. - 


I will ship, in Iccalities 
where. as yet, I have no | 
agent cne sample No. 2 im #7 
‘New Becker’? Washe) 
and ‘‘Empire”’’ Wringé: 
at WBOLESALE prices. 

E. W. MELVIN, Prop. 
OFrFIcE: 806 J St., Sacramento. P. O. Box 312. 


UPTURE 


Have you heard of the astounding reduction for DR, 
J. A. SHERMAN’S Famous Home Proatanent. the only 
Known guarentec comfort and cure without operation 
or hi nce from labor! No steel or iron bands. Per- — 
fect retention night and day, no chetng. suited to all 
ctions and proofs. c ia 
be happy, office 204 Broadway, New York. 


especially in reference to 


Cube Sugar, bbls, fb. 


JVOLASSES 


or Slrained Howey 
add Rleasfoontu Ils 


VeRRY 


and Take offen 


al ALLL 


ore and 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. — 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL/Extra C, bbls........ 534¢ 


Ex. Family, bbl, $4t04.50| SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


MEALS AT MILL RATES. 50G 


Cornmeal, tb...2 @2%c| CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS, 
Cr’d Wheat, Ib..244@38e j|Good Japan, th....25@50e 
Grah’mFlour, tb z Eng. B’kfast, th. . .25@50c 
Pearl Barley,ib.4 |Formosa Oolong.3: @50e 
Sago & Tapioca.4 @dc |Uncolored Japan .35@50c 


SUGARS AT REFINERY MISCELLANEOUS. 
RATES, 20-th hox good raisins, 75 
614¢/20.tb bar Ex. L’ndrySoap 
Crushed, bbls... ... 35¢ 


Granulated, bbls ..644c’White Beans......... 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., 
etc. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as weare placed in a position to furnish a 
first-class quality of goods at wholesale rates 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once becomeclearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offereven more, and decidedly better. ad- 
vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 
reason that they will not break or open packages, 
and we will doso, and in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders coming to our whol.sale House 
requiring case goods and packa ges of a like char- 
acter, to be opened, are always filled at our Sixth- 
street House, a system of profitand convenience 
which strongly recommends itself to RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CITY AND 
STATE. The orders which we almost daily re- 
ceive from institutions is proof conclusive of the 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order goods of us not included in the 
above list and willsend us acatalogue of the goods 
wantea, we will immediately return it, with 
rices annexed for their, approval, before send- 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves ina 
position to judge for themselves before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
8 of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 


41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIR 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisce 
july13-tf 


Dr. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3-P. m. 


W. Griswold 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HomcopaTny,) 
125 Turk Street, - - San Franciscc, 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 
apr13-tf 


Watches. Cleaned, $1.00 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP Fangs) 


Eastern and European cities via the 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, Great 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains mak, 
prompt connections with the several] 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


‘The Several Lines of Steamers to 4) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING 
attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are mp 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Thirg. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application a4 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Agent of P. R. R., JEnomz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. San Francisco. 


| AN. Towne, T. H. 


Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Weed 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Oppositz Minna SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass,, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles'and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

tS" Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St, 


San Francisco. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
—— District Telegraph Company’s 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopIEs 
FOR SHIFMENT Mapz a 
SPECIALTY. 


Fairbanks’ 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES, 5 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


519 MAREET.ST., s. F. 


OF” For sale by all hardware dealers 
SS 
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Apply to or address W. H. Mitts, Land 
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Miscellany. 


A SAINT OF YORE. 


There lived of yore a saintly dame, 
Retired of life, unknown to fame, 
Whose wont it was, with sweet accord, 
To do the bidding of her Lord. 

In quaintly fashioned bonnet, 

With simplest ribbons on it, 

The neighboring folk remember well 
How prompt she was at Sabbath bell. 


I see her now, her decent shawl, _ 
Her sober gown, silk mitts, and all; 
Again I see her with a smile 

Pass meekly up the narrow aisle. 

The deacons courtly meet her, 

The pastor turns to greet her, — 

And maid and matron quit their place 
To find her fan or smooth her lace. 


Of all the souls that worshiped there, 

She best became the House of Prayer; 
Her®racious presence—from it beamed 
The light that robes the Lord’s redeemed. 
That gentle mien did often 

Some ‘‘hardened sinner” soften, 

Whose thought had else turned light away 


From wholesome lesson of the day. 


Her eyes, with reverent reading dim, — 
Sought neither chapter-page nor hymn, 
She knéw them both; and, as in song, 
Her voice kept evenly along, 

‘Twas not so much like singing 

As like the music clinging 

About some sacred instrument, 

Its lessening breath not wholly spent. 


Still, one by one, the good folk fill 
The little church upon the hill— 
The little church with open door, 
Just as it stood in days of yore, 
The grass around it growing 

For nearest neighbors’ mowing, 
The row of battered sheds behind 
teady to rattle with the wind. 


Old Groveland Church! I mark it well, 
From weathered steps to belfry bell. 

Few changes, there; but in yon ground 
They’ve added many a daisied mound. 

Hark! Shall I join the praises? 

Rather, among the watching daisies, 

Let me, in peaceful thought, once more 

Be silent with the saint of yore. 

—John Vance Cheney, in Brooklyn Magazine. 


WHATEVER IS, IS BEST. 


I know, as my life grows older, 
And mine eyes have clearer sight, 

That under each rank Wrong, somewhere, 
There lies the root of Right. 

That each sorrow has its purpose, 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed; _ 

But, as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is, is best. 


I know that each sinful action, 

As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is, some time, somewhere, punished, 
Though the hour be long delayed. 

I know that the soul is aided, 
Sometimes, by the heart’s unrest, 

And to grow means often to suffer; 
But whatever is, is best. 


I know there are no errors 
In the great eternal plan, 

And all things work together 
for the final good of man. 

And 1 know when my soul speeds onward 
In the grand, eternal quest, 

I shall say, as I look earthward, 
Whatever is, is best. 

—lla Wheeler Wilcox, in the Rambler. 


SOCIAL PURITY. 


A SYRONG APPEAL FOR WOMEN’S LEGAL 
PROTECTION, BY MISS WILLARD. 


Thirteen years ago next March, I 
came down from Evanston, where I was 
then Dean of the Woman’s College, and, 


by invitation of Mrs. C. H. Case and 


Mrs. Dr. Jutkins, stood beside this desk, 
and for the first time in my life tried to 
talk of temperance. At the close of my 
stammering utterances, Philip P. Bliss, 
that great singer of Israel, presented me 
with a copy of the song he had sung, and 
said: “I resolved to give this to the lady 
who made the best speech.” But, as I 
was the only lady who spoke at all, the 
remark was not calculated to flatter my 
vanity, 

We must appeal to the chivalry of 
men. What they need is less temptation. 
When, after nearly two thousand years of 
Christian nurture, and in the country of 
ail others where women are most consid- 
erately treated, we behold such a specta- 
cle as that recently witnessed on a street 
corner of our city, we may well ask why 
men need care at all for consequences, 
when tempted to dowomen wrong. We 
sec a fragile girl wandering along the 
Street in cold and darkness. She is 17 
years old. There, all alone with her im- 
measurable misery and sin, with no eye 


to pity and no arm to save, this girl be- 


comes a mother. ‘Think of it, angels in 
heaven! ‘The hour of birth is as sacred 
as the hour of death. All holy ministries 
should cherish and enshrine the dawn of 
an immortal life. Perhaps our birth is 
but a sleep or a forgetting ; perhaps the 
soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
hath had elsewhere its setting and cometh 
from afar! Half unconscious, and _ al- 
together bewildered, she wanders on 
again. A policeman finds her, conducts 
her to the jail, and she is held by a ‘jus- 
tice” to answer for the crime of infanti- 
cide. I notice that the weak always get 
Justice,” and plenty of it, while the 
Strong of justice go unwhipped. But 
tie man who was her betrayer, the man 
Who is the father of that dead child as 
much as she its mother, what of him? 
His name is not even referred to, while 
hers is held up for execration.” The 
helpless infant, born on a street corner, 
Was bone of his bone. and flesh of his 
lesh. Its mother was bound to him by 
the most sacred right that one human 
“ing can claim in relation to another, 
ut, far more base than brute or savage; 

© has deserted her in the hour of her su- 
Premest need. He, strong and well; she, 
Weak and tortured with pain; he, pillow- 
€d that night in comfort ; she, shivering 
'n cold and shame; he, her worse than 
‘iurderer, yet unpunished ; she, his help- 
‘sS_victim, yet a criminal. People 
think it old-fashioned to believe in hell. 
. Ws a single soul as base, as cowardly, 
*Mnipotently selfish as the soul of that 
ate ayer, creates a present hell wherever 
S foul blight extends. One city that 
Shelters as many demons as are: plying 


their trade in the saloons and brothels of 
Chicago at this hour is a perpetual re- 
hearsal for pandemonium to a virtuous 
man or woman. ‘There could not be a 
misery more concentrated than such a 
life and such companionships as are in 
these miniature Tophets, even while I 
speak If the future is only equally bad, 
if the unseen is as terrific as the seen, we 
have not only perdition’s promise, but its 
potency, within a mile ofus. 

Perhaps, in the future, as now, angels 
and fiends live near each other ; perhaps, 
the ‘great gulf fixed” between them is, 
as now, the impassable barrier of mutual 
antagonism in character. For, even 
here, this poor girl, humble as is her es- 
tate, had grand, chivalric words spoken 
for her by the press; a Christian minis- 
ter to secure bail for her, and loving- 
hearted women to plead her cause, in 
court and(out of court. Iam sure that 
no single outrage has ever set me think- 
ing so earnestly about what can be done 
for men to preserve them from such 
depths of infamy as our present laws 
and customs render easy, even to those 
by nature kind. : 

But why are the laws so shamelessly 
unequal? Why do they bear so heavily 
upon the weaker, making the punish- 
ment for stealing away a woman’s honor 
no greater than for stealing a silk gown, 
purloining her character at a smaller pen- 
alty than the picking of a pocket would 
incur? Why is the age of consent but 
ten years in twenty States, and in one 
only seven years? Who would have sup- 
posed, when man’s great physical strength 
is considered, he would have fixed upon 
an age so tender, and declare that after 
a child had reached it she should be held 
equally accountable with her doughty as- 
sailant for a crime in which he was the 
aggressor? And who would not suppose 
a man who had been false to one woman 
would be socially ostracised by all the 
rest of womankind P 
the cruelty of men and heartlessness of 
woman in this over-mastering issue of 
womanhood’s protection and manhood’s 
loyalty? 

The answer is not far to seek. Wom- 
en became, in barbarous ages, the sub- 


tianity could do at first was to segregate 
One man and one woman into a home 
and make the man its only public repre- 
sentative, to fight for it with fist and 
spear, to guard its rights of property, to 
stand for it in the State. But this su- 


7 premacy had for the man supreme temp- 


tations. ‘To use power in his own inter- 
est first and in woman’s afterward was 
the law of human nature. Besides, what 
suits one age becomes a hindrance to the 
next ; and, as Christianity went on indi- 
vidualizing woman, uplifting her to high- 
er levels of education, and hence of pow- 
er, the very laws which good men in the 
past had meant for her protection became 
to her a snare or danger. 

But, while all this heritage of a_less- 
developed past has wrought such an- 
guish and injustice upon woman as she 
is to-day, it has been even more harmful 
to men, for it is always worse for a char- 
acter to be sinning than to be sinned 
against. Our laws and social customs 


They are not sufficiently protected by the 
strong hand of penalty from themselves, 
from the sins that do most easily beset 
them and from the mad temptations that 
clutch at them on every side. Suppose 
the man who ruined this girl had known 
that his crime was punishable by ten 
years at Joliet, would she have been thus 
deserted? Suppose the outragers of 
women, whose abominations crowd the 
criminal columns of our newspapers each 
day, knew hanging was the penalty of 
conviction, would not the list of their 
victims rapidly diminish? ‘Thanks be to 
the instincts of justice in some men’s 
hearts, a rope and the limb of a tree do 
often prophesy the doom to be prescrib- 
ed by law for such savages, when women 
themselves shall help to make the stat- 
utes of Illinois! The Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of State and Na- 
tion has taken up this cause, and we 
shall never cease our efforts until women 
shall have all the protection that the law 
can furnish throughout this nation. We 
ask for heavier penalties, and that the 
age of consent be raised to 18 years; we 
ask for the total prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, which is leagued with every 
crime that is perpetrated upon the physi- 
cally weaker sex, and we ask for the bal- 
lot, that law and law-maker may be di- 
rectly influenced bv our instinct of self- 
protection and home protection.—C/v- 
cago Inter-Ocean.. 


The pretty evergreen shrub, Olea 
fragrans, belongs to the same order 
as the olive tree. Itis a native of 
China, and is highly odoriferous, both 
in foliage and flower, and on this ac- 
count is used by the Chinese to flavor 
and adulterate tea. The flowers are 
very small, growing in clusters, pure 
white, and emita delightful perfume. 
I have found it a very admirable plant 


| for the winter, asit is not affected by 


the heated atmosphere. It grew very 
thriftily the past summer in the open 
eround.—Vick’s Magazine for Decem- 
ber. 


—— 


To read, to think, to love, to hope, to 
pray—these are the things which make 
men happy. They have power to do 
these things ; they will never have power 
to do more. The world’s prosperity or 
adversity depends on our knowing and 
teaching these few things ; but upon iron 
or glass, steam or electricity, in nowise.. 
—Ruskin. 


God’s laws were never designed to be 
like cobwebs, ‘which catch the little flies, 


but suffer the large ones to break through. 
—Matthew Henry. 


What will explain 


jects of the stronger. ‘Ihe utmost Chris-. 


make it too easy for men to do wrong.. 


{For Tug PaciFic.] | 


FRIENDSHIP WITH GOD 


Two friends were sitting together and 
talking in the confidence of intimate 
friendship. One was almost young ; the 
other had lived a generation _ longer. 
They had spoken of common things, as 
friends who have been long separated 
are wont to do; and now they had set- 
tled.down to “an inside talk,” as Miss 
Vincent, the younger of the two, some- 
times called their special conversations. 
Mrs. Cameron gave some account of sev- 
eral new friends she had found in the 
distant place where she had made a 
home ; and Miss Vincent was moved ‘to 
inquire : 

‘‘But to whom, dear Mrs. Carmen, 
do you go when your heart is full, and 
you want to talk it out ?” 

After a slight pause the elder lady an- 
swered, ‘‘I have learned, dear child, to 
go to my God.” 

*¢ It doesn’t speak well for our friends, 
new or old, does it, when we do not 
tell them our troubles ? ” : 

Mrs. Carmen replied: “It may not 
be that we have anything against our 
friends ; it may be only that we have so 
much forthe heavenly Friend. ” | 

“T remember,” said Miss Vincent, 
‘‘what I once read in a religious book, 
and I have never understood how it could 
be true of anybody’s experience. The writ- 
er says: ‘Our friendship and fellowship with 
Christ ought to be such that we should 
never feel the need of human consola- 
tions.’ Have you, indeed, dear friend, 
reached that place where you have no need 
of confiding your perplexities to a human 
friend ?” 

I cannot say that I have realized all 
that, but I think I tell God relatively 
more, and depend less upon human sym- 
pathy, than I once did. ” 

‘‘Tt seems to me that when a woman 
gets where she can do without telling 
somebody her worries, she must be far ad- 
vanced towards heaven. ” 

‘‘That may be, or may not be, but if 
we grow wiser with years and experience, 
we become more careful in the matter of 
telling others. If a woman lives as 
closely with God as it is both her privilege 
and her duty to do, she will tell him ev- 
erything, and will come to feel less desire 
to pour out her griefs to any human sym- 
pathizer. ” | | 

‘‘Q Mrs. Carmen, what would it be 
to tell God, and have it seem rea/ as it is 
to tell you! If one could only feel sat- 
isfied to pour out griefs and _ vexations, 
when never a’ word comes back! It 
doesn’t seem as if God even heard when 
our souls cry out to him. ” | 

Anna, do you really believe what God 
says? I mean what his Word, in revela- 
tion declares ?” 

“T believe every word, Mrs. Carmen, 
with my mind ; but when I get into my 
tried or perplexed moods, it doesn’t seem 
to touch me anywhere; the promises 
hardly seem true to my individual case. 
I feel wicked, and God seems far away. 
I wonder sometimes if anybody else ever 
feels so.” 


so the heart of man to man.’ You are 
one of a large company, my child. If 
you think back a moment to your own 
words, you will see how you have reveal- 
ed a principal difficulty in saying what 
seems, and how you feel about it. The 
amount of loss and trouble people allow 
themselves by putting what seems to 
them before what God says is, is wonder- 
ful. It seems is a great deceiver ; a real 
robber, in that it steals a present truth 
away from a believer’s soul, and leaves 
only a semblance, an Illusion, an empti- 
ness. What one feels in a crisis of emo- 
tion is not always much more true. The 
seeming and the feeling depend so much 
upon personal conditions — perhaps 
health or, simply, temperament—that 
one must look to something else for cer- 
tainty, for refuge, for rest.” 


“ But if I cannot depend upon what 
appears to be true, what can I depend 
upon?” 

‘‘Upon what is true ; upon God’s word 
about it, whether it appears or seems ac- 
cording to your ideas ornot. God iszot 
far away to any who callon him in sin- 
cerity. ‘The promises are ‘yeaand amen’ 
to your individual case. The words of 
God dotouch you—yes, you, Anna Vin- 
cent, though you may be at the time so 
excited with one emotion or another 


} that you do not realize the truth of it.” 


‘<T wish I could realize it, Mrs. Carman?” 

“Ask God to lead you into the right 
sense of it, my dear, and do your own 
part, in a sensible way, to make it seem 
a reality. ” 

‘Tr I only -knew how to do it ?” 

“You say that you believe with your 
intellect ? ” 

Certainly I do. ” 

«And you pray to God sincerely and 
reverently every day of your life, and, 
I suppose, you, of course, expect his an- 
swer.”” 

‘¢T am afraid that I hardly look for 
much answer to my prayers, and there 
are times when I feel discouraged, and 
do not pray at all.” 

‘‘ What is the testimony of experience 
and of feeling at those prayerless times? 
what about temptation and perplexity or 
any other trouble? Is there any differ- 
ence between praying and not praying ?” 

“O yes, there is a difference ! Though 
it often seems as if I didn’t get much 
from God, I know my besetting sins 
have a closer hold when I do not pray. 
And when trouble comes then, I feel 
like a child lost in the dark. ” 

“J need not remind you of the lack 
and loss you suffer beeause” of fitfulness 
‘and inconsistency in praying to God, If 
you were so fitful with any human 
friendship, could you reasonably look for 


‘** As in water face answereth to face, 


Can you expect to realize the nearness 
of God and his eternal consolations, 
when you are not half true to him ?” 


Mrs. Carmen ; but I do not see the way 
to get myself right ?” — 

‘ihe only way is to drop the past, 
and begin anew. You believe with your 
mind ; ask God to move upon your mind 
by his Spirjt, and to work his will in 
your heart. Don’t listen to what seems ; 
think only of what God says! Makethe 
habit of telling God everything, and _be- 
lieve that he cares for everything that | 
concerns you! Be constant with God, 
and you will come to feel and to realize 
a sense of God with you. Then, when 
trouble comes, you can pour out your 
heart to him in the confidence of love, 
and he will not seem far away ; his con- 
solations will come into your spirit.” I 
cannot tell you, child, all how it 1s ; this 
secret Of the Lord is with them that 
fear him in faithful, obedient love. None 
other can hope to apprehend the friend- 
ship or the consolation. ” | 

“IT see,” said Miss Vincent, with deep 
emotion. “I haven’t believed rightly. 
I haven’t been constant with God; I 
haven’t always obeyed the truth that I 
know and felt. The darkness of mind 
for which I have pitied myself was only 
what I deserved. How could I realize, 
as I have sometimes longed to do, that 
perfect sense of friendship with God ?” 

E. Y. B. 


Professor Thompson, in one of his 
lectures before Harvard University, 
gives many facts of curious interest, 
as reported in the Scientific American: 

**In 1793 the Schuylkill and Sus- 
quehanna Canal Company advertized 
for workmen, offering five dollars a 
month for the winter months and six 
dollars for summer, with board and 
lodging. The next year there was a 
debate in the House of Representa- 
tives which brought out the fact that 
soldiers got but three dollars a month. 
A Vermont member, discussing the 
proposal to raise it to four dollars, 
said that in his State men were hired 
for eighteen pounds a year, or four 
dollars a month, with board and cloth- 
ing. Mr. Wadsworth of Pennsylva- 
nia said: ‘In the States north of 
Pennsylvania the wages of the com- 
mon laborer are not, upon the whole, 
superior to those of the common 
soldier.’ In 1797 a Rhode Island 


farmer hired a good farm hand at 


three dollars a month, and five dol- 
lars a month was paid to those who 
got employment for the eight busy 
months of the farmer’s year. A 
strong boy could be had at that time 
in Connecticut at one dollar a month 
through those months, and he earn- 
edit by working from daybreak un- 
til 8 or 9o’clock at night. He could 
buy a cotton shirt with the earnings 
of three such months. The farmers 
could pay no better, for the price 
they got for produce was wretched. 
Butter sold at eight cents a pound, 
and when it suddenly rose to ten 
cents, several farmers’ wives and 
daughters went out of their minds 
with the excitement. Women pick- 
ed the wool off the bushes and briars, 
where the sheep had left it, and spun 
and knit it into mittens to earn one 
dollara year by this toilsome business. 
They hired out as help for twenty-five 
cents a month and their board. By 
a day’s hard work at the spinning- 
wheel a woman and a girl together 
could earn twelve cents. As late as 
1821 the best farm hands could be 


had for twenty-five cents a day, or 


twice as much in mowing time. 
Matthew Carey, in his letters on the 
‘Charities of Philadelphia’ (1829), 
gives a painful picture of the work- 
ing class at that time. Every avenue 
to employment was choked with ap- 
plicants. Men left the cities to find 
work on the canals at from sixty to 
seventy-five cents a day, and to -en- 
counter the malaria, which laid them 
low in numbers. The highest wages 
paid to women was twenty-five cents 
a day, and even the women who made 
clothes for the arsenal were paid by 
the Government at no high rates. 


for an improvement of this rate, the 
Secretary hesitated, lest it should 
disarrange the relations of capital 
and labor throughout the city. Poor 
people died of cold and want every 
winter in the city, and the fact seems 
to have made an impression only on 
benevolently disposed persons like 


REFINED SPEECH. 


Nothing is moge indicative of real. 
refinement than accuracy, simplicity 
and appropriateness of speechin con- 
versation, accompanied with such 
emphasis and such modulation of 
voice as are necessary for the désired 
effect. Honor the essential words in 
every expression, and never dishonor 
them by the introduction of redun- 
dant words for the sake of emphasis. 
It is a grievous wrong to allow young 
girls to grow up and graduate from 
the schools with the silly habits of 
expression that now so generally 
characterize their talk. ‘‘I shall be, 
O so much obliged;” ‘‘I shall be 
just delighted!” ‘‘Omy, I can’t begin 
to tell you how glad I shall be!” ‘‘It 
will be just splendid—too nice for.any- 
thing!” Such foolish attempts at 
ejaculatory emphasis ought to be 
promptly and effectually rebuked by 
parents and teachers, and the young 
girls who indulge in them ought to 
be taught how to speak with propri- 
ety, grace and emphasis. | 


A somewhat weather-beaten tram 
being asked what was the matter wit 


his coat, replied : ‘“‘Insomnia; it has- | 
satisfaction when you are in trouble ? | n’t had a nap in ten years.” | : 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


‘THE and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


‘You are all right, and I am all wrong, | 


When the ladies of the city begged | 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


Manila Rope, (21! sizes) 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


| tocure. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
‘lake pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
ratescan be o 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine, 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci:l, iniustrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdcor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

We offer THE OVE&8LAND MONTHLY 
and THE PACTFIC, sent to one address, for 


POOR 


Some merchants keep poor goods, and their patrons 
are kept poor burying f:om them on credit, at high 
“— We keep the best of goods, and sell for awhile 

2)-Ib. box soda crackers, €1. 

20 lbs. golden C sugar, €1. 

20 Ibs. fair quality cooking 1aisins, $1. 

25 lbs. good dried gi apes, £1. 

3) hars French villa soap, $1. 

60 d oz, clothes pins, good ones, $1. 

2) lbs. rice, extra choice, $1. 

bs, (full weight) Japan tea, $1. 

51 cayenne pepper, $1. 

8l bs, mixed candy drops or sticks, $1. 

101 bs. broken candy, finely mix d, 

40 cakes toilet soap (3 kinds), 1. 

201bs. bird seed, mixed or piain, $1. 

201bs. sago or tapioca, $1. 

1 strong, new stec shovel, 65c. 

1 ax, handled for use, £1. 

1 garden or corn hoe, stcel, 4%. 

1 good hammer or hatchet, 50c. 

Kindergarten tea, 50e. 

1tb. Kindergarten coffee, 

6 qt. cans clams-or oystc rs, $1. 

6 cans table fruit, peache: or assorted, $1. 

1 galvanized iron pail, good size, 49c., 50c. 

Crockery, glassware, tinware, hardware, domestic 
dry goods, seeds, feed, provisions, everything way 
below usual wholesale prices; pakid, sacked, and 
shipped. Ask for full list now ready, 4 

Address, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115, 117 Clay Street, 8. F., Cal. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S | 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, ° 


San Francisco, Cal, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, _ 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. | 
SAN FRaANOISOO,. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- ; 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


over 6, 000,000 PEOPLE USE 
FERRY’S SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY & CO. 
are admitted tobe the 
LARGEST SEEOSMEN 


in the world, 


D. M. FERRY &CO’S 


Illustrated, Des- 


FREE to ail 
applicants, and 
to last season's 
customers 
without or- 
dering it, 
i” Invaluableto 
Ww all, Every per- 
son using Gar- 
den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send fortt. Ad 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, | 
Whale Line. Etc. 


~TuBBs & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Factory at THE PotreEko. 


Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Piow of 
the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 
DRILL. 


— ~+ 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


- 


| 


i 


| 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recogniz3d for the 


past twenty years as the most powerful and 


durable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


vat 


23, 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE 
PLATFORM SCALES are the most. popular 
scales in the market. icales of all descrip- 
tions. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators. Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows,; wood and iron frame Lharrows, 
Baldwin’s hay cutters, Champion fanping- 
mille, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalozue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CoO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER. 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for | 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF | 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 

Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieatien 
between the readers of Tue Paorrtio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 


| in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 


to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address | 


Publishers Fhe Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


~~ 
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ROOMS, 


MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 

Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


“you CONSUMPTIVE 
e you Cough, Bronchitis, t Use 
9 
PARKER'S FOMIG without delay, cored 


Cures wh erything else fails. lite and 
when ev ge ves new 
strength to the aged $1, at Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 


and best cure for Bunions, &c. 


all Eneures comfort to the fect Never fail 
cents at Druggists. Hiscox &Ce.,N.Y. 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY CC 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISS0 TESTMMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH SCHOOA FIRE ALARM 
‘Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell 
Finest Crade of Belis, 
Curmrs anp Pears for &c. 


Send for Price and Cotalanne. 
H. McSHANE Cco., 
Mention this Jager. Baltimore, 
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SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Nearly $1,000,000 worth of real estate 
changed hands in Los Angeles in one 
week recently. 

Mrs. Voorhees, wife of the Indiana 
Senator, died last week in Washington of 
acute peritonitis. 

Orders have been issued in Russian 
Poland forbidding the exportation of 


horses to Austria or Prussia. 


During the recent cold weather Gov- 
ernor Alger of Michigan supplied 500 
needy families of Detroit with flour and 
fuel. 


Omaha has 160 saloons paying $1,000 


| per year license, and that money goes 


into the school fund. The result is that 
the public schools of Omaha are as fine 
as any in the country. 


The Day of Prayer for colleges will be 
observed the last ‘Thursday in January 
by the churches in the North, and the 
last Thursday in February by the church- 
es in the South. 


An orange-grower of Florida writes: “I 
am now gathering my oranges. My 
grove has done splendid—much better 
than I expected, considering the freeze 
of last winter.” 


One of the queerest facts in the fire 


insurance business is that ice-houses are 
classed as ‘‘extrd hazardous,’”’ and some 
insurance companies will not issue poli- 
cies on them at any rate. 


A new cable over two miles long, and 
costing $2,500, has just been placed ov- 
er the Brooklyn bridge, to take the place 
of the old one, which has been there 
since the bridge was opened. 


Fred Douglass writes from Paris that 
the French Chamber of Deputies “‘pre- 
sented a fine appearance, and, though 
somewhat noisy, it was, in point of man- 
ners, an improvement on our House of 
Representatives.” 


The French Minister of Commerce an- 
nounces that for the first time in history 
wheat of excellent quality and superior 
weight has been exported by Russia from 
the Caucasus. Large cargoes have been 
sent from the ports of Poti and Batoum. 


Louisville has 40,000 colored people, 
many of whom are prosperous and some 
of whom are rich. Some of the best real 
estate in the city is owned by colored 
men; there are three or four large furni- 
ture dealers, and many coal yards, gro- 
ceries and saloons owned by negroes. 


While a circus was parading at Kings- 
ton,*Canada, recently, a wagon contain- 
ing a den of lions was overturned and 
the top of the den knocked off. A fire 
was built around the cage to keep the 
lions in until repairs were made, and 
then the wagon was righted again by the 
aid of two elephants. 


The question of sinking artesian wells, 
as a means of getting relief from the 
burdens of water corporations, is being 
discussed in the city of London. It is 
believed that there is an abundant and 
available supply of pure water under the 
city at a depth far beyond the reach of 
sewage contamination. 


A Nova Scotia farmer, hunting for his 
cows at dusk, came upon a big black 
bear, that at once showed fight. The 
farmer was about to seek safety in flight, 
when his three cows, bellowing loudly, 
with tails erect and fire in their usually 
placid eyes, charged the bear so fiercely 
that he turned tail and fled. | 


The Guernsey cow Ladybird II, who 
took the first prize at the London Dairy 
show last October, gave on the day of 
the trials 49.25 pounds of milk having 
5-10 per cent butter fat. Onthe day 
following the trials she gave 51.75 
poundsgand on the next day the yield 
had increased to 53.75 pounds. 


A Cleveland Leader special from 
Newark, O., says that the Baltimore and 
Ohio paymaster, who visited that place 
to-day, compelled each employe of the 
road to sign a pledge to abstain from the 
use of intoxicating liquor before he could 
draw his pay. ‘This movement is said 
to have been started because of ugly ru- 
mors about drunken train men in con- 
nection with the Republic disaster on the 
4th inst. : 


Seven sergeants, who were in prison 
at Madrid, Spain, undergoing punish- 
ment for complicity in the military revolt 
of last September, have escaped and are 
now at liberty. ‘The gate-keepers of the 
prison, without being noticed, decamped 
with the fugitive sergeants. No trace of 
them can be found. ‘The escape has 


- caused a sensation in Spain, giving evi- 


dence of intrigues by the Revolutionary 
party. 

Ambrose Dawson, of Washington 
township, Ind., has two grown sons and 
a daughter. Healso had on his farm 
one lot in which were a number of 
stumps. ‘‘I’ll give you a thousand dol- 
lars apiece if you'll have a family reunion 
at home, and bring along some dynamite 
and blow up them stumps,” he said to his 
children. ‘The reunion was held, the 
stumps were blown up, and each off- 
spring got a check for $1,000. 


If the Church would have her face 
shine, she must go up into the mount and 
be alone with God. If she would have 
her courts of worship resound with eu- 
charistic praises she must open her eyes 
and see humanity lying lame at the tem- 
ple gates, and heal it in the miraculous 


name of Jesus.— Bishop Huntington. 


Sin may be clasped so close we can- 
not see its face.—Trench. 


GEN. 13: 1-13. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


After the events mentioned in the last 
lesson, there was a famine in the land, 
and Abram and Lot went down into 
Egypt, where they found food for their 
families and for their herds. During 
their stay in Egypt they were prosperous, 
and Abram became 

VERY RICH. 


But this did not turn away his heart 
from his religious duties. He remem- 
bered the altar of former days, and did 


Lord. Such a man, caring for his cattle 
and sheep, wise to choose the best pas- 
ture and quick to occupy it when the 
other began to fail, even though he had 
to make long journeys in other regions, 
could hardly fail to grow rich by the 
natural increase of his stock. What he 
gained was no loss to anybody else. He 
got his wealth by no wild speculation in 
which some must be ruined if he would 
be rich ; but, when he sold cattle to the 
Egyptians, he gave them the full value 
of their money, while he carried away 
the silver and the gold. We cannot im- 
agine such a man arranging with Lot to 
get up a corner in cattle, or failing to 
deliver by honest count all that he had 
sold. It is no sin for such a man to be 
rich. It is a proof of the favor of God. 
Wealth, honestly gained and righteously 
used, is no hindrance to entering heaven. 
‘They who “trust in riches ” shall hardly 
enter there. (Mark x: 24.) 

It has been pleasant for us to see 
these relatives engaged in the same busi- 
ness and keeping each other company in 
all their wanderings, but the time had 
come for them to 

SEPARATE. 


Two reasons compelled them to this 
course. ‘Their flocks were too large to 
find sufficient pasture in any one place. 
But they might have avoided the separa- 
tion for a while longer if their hired men 
had not begun to quarrel. The owners 
were men of too noble spirit to engage 
in strife, but they were in danger if their 
herdsmen strove. If the rubbish under 
the house begins to blaze, the house soon 
may go. Since all good men are not 
equally noble, it is best that religious 
bodies and benevelent societies divide 
when they become too large to be man- 
aged comfortably. The peace between 
families is in danger when the children 
begin to quarrel. Abram knew how to 
manage these things. He kept the peace 
with his relatives. The greater yielded 
to the less. We do not look far to find 
what motive led to 


LOT’S CHOICE. 


It was grass and water. He hada fam- 
ily to care for. The children were of an 
age in which they would have society 
outside of their father’s tent. Their ed- 
ucation would be going on whether the 
cattle starved or grew fat. Lot was a 
busy man, with increasing business to 
manage, and so must be much away 
from home during his waking hours. At 
night, with only flaring tallow dips to 
light his tent, and with few books, no re- 
ligious newspaper, it was easier to sleep 
than to instruct his children in the truth 
of God, or to interest them in anything 
profitable. ‘They were just at an age and 
in a condition to have their character 
molded by their neighbors more than by 
their home influences. But grass and 
water were good on the plain, and the 
cattle would thrive well, and raising cat- 
tle was Lot’s business. He chose for 
his cattle rather than for his children. If 
he must occupy the plain, he need not 
dwell in the city. The plain was wide, 
but he “ pitched his tent toward Sodom.” 
What wonder that his daughters found 
companions and at last husbands in that 
wicked city, and the two that were un- 
married were hardly worth bringing 
away ? | 

But, shall godly men and pious fami- 
lies keep entirely away from wicked peo- 
ple? Where, then, are missionaries to 
the heathen to live? Some men are not 
fitted to be missionaries, even though 
they are good men. A man predisposed 
to bronchial troubles has no call to go 
into a raw, damp climate ; but he may 
be a very useful man in some other 
place. A man who, in Sodom, can do 
nothing better than 


VEX HIS RIGHTEOUS SOUL, 


And then leave his family behind, while 
he goes out to look after his herds, is, in 
no true sense, a inissionary to the heath- 
en. If his soul is not sufficiently vexed 
to make him lift up his voice as a 
preacher of righteousness, as Noah was 
in shis generation; or “command his 
children and his household after him,” 
like Abraham (Gen. xviii: 19), then his 
place is on the other side of the plain, 
and away from the. city. To be sur- 
rounded by wicked men for the sake of 
business, without the healthy reaction of 
vigorous words and deeds for the better 
moral and religious condition of these 
ungodly neighbors, is to expose one’s 
self and household to the ruin that over- 
takes the soul. 

But, what did Lot make by his choice ? 
What sheltered his cattle during that 
fiery rain? What flocks and herds did 
he own when he dwelt. in that. cave not 
far from Zoar? ‘To make a choice in 
business affairs, without any regard to 
moral and spiritual surroundings, is as 
unprofitable as it is irreligious. ‘Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things.” (I 
Tim. iv: 8.) The plains were rich with 
grass and water; but the city was vile. 
Lot would have been a richer man if he 
had never seen either of them. To sac- 
rifice the interests of one’s children for 
the interests of one’s cattle is the way to 
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not cease to call on the name of the] 


lose all in the end. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 17, 1887. 


There are ten books in the secret ar- 
chives of the United States Patent Office 
for which patent attorneys in Washington 
would be willing to give $100,000. They 
are the books containing the names and 
addresses of inventors, whose cases have 
been rejected during the past ten years. 
There has been an average of 28,000 
cases filed in the Patent Office every 
year for the last ten years and a yearly 
average of 18,000 patents granted. Last 
year there were 35,000 applications filed 
and 24,000 patents issued, the largest 


number in any one year. On this show- 


ing, something like sixty per cent. of the 
applications have been patented. So 
there have been during the last ten years 
about 100,000 rejected cases. These, in 
part, include cases defeated in interfer- 


ences and applications allowed, but on | 


which final fees have not been paid. 
_ Now good attorneys get fully ninty 
per cent. of their cases allowed and pat- 


-ented; hence there inust be some reason 


for only sixty per cent. of the applications 
being allowed. ‘The reason is this: Fully 
8,000 inventors every year make out 
their own cases and try to get them 
through the Patent Office. Not knowing 
the routine, they almost invariably get 
involved in the meshes of red tape and 
the intricacies of Patent Office procedure. 
The difficulty may be slight, a mere in- 
formality, a defective drawing, an im- 
properly worded application, an indefin- 
ite specification, or a slight interference 
requiring a few amendments, which a 
skillful patent attorney ‘could make in 
half an hour. But to the inventor these 
prove an insurmountable obstacle; his 
application is rejected and he gives up in 
disgust or despair. 
Applications for patents in the United 
States Patent Office go first to the twenty- 
eight principal examiners, according to 
the subject matter. If they are rejected, 


two years are allowed in which to amend 


them or take other necessary action. If 
no action shall have been taken ct the 
end of two years, such cases are treated 
as abandoned, and are sent to the divi- 
sion where they are entered in the books 
which the patent attorneys so much cov- 
et. Fully 50,000 of the rejected cases 
of the last ten years fall under these con- 
ditions. Ata low estimate 25,000 of 
these rejected cases put in the hands ofa 
competent attorney, could be patented. 
A patent attorney’s fees on such condi- 
tional cases would be about $25 per 
case—a gross sum of $625,000. Count 
out disgusted inventors and those not 
able to pay, stillan enormous number 
would get out patents if they knew how. 
But the trouble is just here—no one out- 
side the Patent Office is allowed access 
to those file books. And without them 
they cannot learn the name and address 
of inventors. Then again, there are some 
15,000 cases now lying in the Examiner’s 
rooms awaiting the two years limit. 
These are still more valuable, for if they 
are taken up before the time-limit ex- 
pires, the initial fees do not lapse, while 
in the other cases they would have to be 
repaid. 

The practice in the United States Pat- 
ent Office was not always thus. During 
Grant’s first term, for a period of about 
a year, attorneys were allowed access to 
all letter books, and previous to that had 
been allowed access to the files of aban- 
doned cases, but there was a constant 
scramble and not infrequently downright 


fights over them, and about 1875 the 


Patent Office made them secret. 


GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY. 


An English preacher said, not long 
ago: ‘For a thousand years the Church 
has been talking about God’s sovereign- 
ty, as if God could not take care of that 
himself.” The remark is, certainly, a 
very cheap and meaningless one. It can 
be made of everything else religious 
wich Christians talk about; for exam- 


ple: For eighteen hundred years the 


Church has been talking about the mer- 
ciful love of God, ‘as if God could not 
take care of that himself.” Or, substi- 
tute the plan of human salvation by 


grace, divine instruction by the Script- 


ures, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, it 
is equally true and equally worthless. 
No man would be likely to make such an 
impertinent observation, except about 
some truth he did not like to have talked 
about; as to those he was fond of hearing 
declared, or, even, some religious “‘hy- 
pothesis” of his own, he would not deem 
it foolish. Is it not just as foolish no 
matter what is referred to? 

A Scotch clergyman, Rev. Dr. Walter 
Smith, referring to the hypothesis of evo- 
lution of the human spirit from apedom 
without a fall as not proven, asserts that, 
if proven, it would still require a super- 
natural power to beget spirit life in the 
ape’s present descendant. ‘For the 
wild-ape-man will be but as the wild 
vine or olive which you may plant in a 
richer soil and surround with more fa- 
vorable circumstances; and yet you 
shall never, by that means, do for it what 
the mystery of grafting will do; and, in 
like manner, if our gospel is no longer to 
be regarded as a remedy ior a great dis- 
aster, yet it shall have a necessary place 
in the development of human character,” 
etc. .About what Beecher now says in 
his preaching and lecturing. sth 


Misses Mary and Isabella Prince, 
formerly of Maine, now of California, 
have been invited by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to go to Japan, the first as 
teacher in the Girls’ High Normal School, 
the latter to organize a national school of 
domestic service for the special purpose 
of iritroducing American customs in the 
Sunrise Kingdom.— Union Signal. — 
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Fublishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


second-class matter. 


The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The subscription Price of THe Pacrric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. pee 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


Tue PaciFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Payment for THe Pacirio, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bauk 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. | 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 


complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 | 
Scientific American............. .. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age...... eeoe 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 


of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- | 


cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BI- 
BLES 


For many years I have been a sufferer 
from Catarrh, trying every known remedy 
without success. With Ely’s Cream Balm 
I have overcome a disagreeable discharge 
from the nostrils, and am free from pain in 


my eyes and head. It has given much satis- 


faction._-Wm. A. Booth, Sergeant Troop F, 
2nd Cavalry, Fort Custer, M. T. 

From Major Downs, Sing Sing, N. Y.: I 
was suffering severely with catarrh. Ely’s 
Cream Balm was suggested. Within an 
hour of the first application I felt relieved. 
Was entirely cured in a few days.—W. A. 
Downs. 


- Owing to the vast amount of furniture on 
hand and the large increase of business, the 
California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street, have been obliged to add an- 
other salesroom to their establishment. This 
is filled principally with tables, hall stands 
and wooden mantels. 


Learn the truth about Hale’s Honey of. 


Horehound and Tar. It softens the cough, 
relieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of 
mucous, tones the lungs and the membranes 
of the throat, and restores to the organs of 
respiration their natural strength and vigor. 
75¢c, 50c and $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,256 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘Lhere is a fresh invoice of Oriental por” 
tieres in chenille, with rich colorings, just 
arrived at the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, 
where also can be seen charming old-fash- 
ioned chairs. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PacirrFic. 


At the warerooms of the California Furni- 
ture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, de- 


signs are shown for new style window and | 


door drapings. Lovely material for such is 
also seen in great variety. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25c. 


MALARIA. 
HOW TO KEEP IT OFF:]|. 


IMMONS 


ove 


A SIMPLE VEGETABLE REMEDY, 


Yet powerful in its action to build up and 
restore the wasted energies and give 
tone and vigor to all its powers. 


was attacked with Malarial Fever in the 


Summers of both 1882 and ’83, and became very 
much reduced in flesh, and my friends thought 
I weuld die. I wasinduced to try Simmons 
Liver Regulator, and commenced improving at 
once. Before taking three bottles of Regula- 
tor I was entirely well of Malarial poison, and 
have not had an attack of it since. My son 
had a severe attack of Chills. and I gave him a 
few doses of Regulator, which completely cur. 


ed him.’”—Joun T. CHAPPELL, Poplar Mount, 


MYERS CO. 
STOVES} $i 


woop.| RANGES. | 


LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | Hw OLD 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


JWRICE FOR SPECIAL PRICES. 


Domini. A selection of spiritual songs, ancient and modern. 8vo, with tunes, 
complete. Postfree. Half leather, red edges, $1.75; full leather, red edges, $2.50; fu)) 
leather, gilt edges, $3; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $5.50. 

With Psalter,’ or with ‘‘Responsive Readings”: Half leather, red edges, $2; 
leather, red edges, $2.75; full leather, gilt edges, $3.25; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $6. 


Songs for Church and Choir. 8vo, with tunes, complete. Postfree. Hal 
leather, red edges, $1.50; half calf, $1.75; full leather, flexible, $1.75; Gros-grain silk, gilt 
edges, $2.50; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $5. 

With “‘The Psalter,’ or with ‘“‘Responsive Readings’’: Half leather, red edges, $1.75; halt 
calf, $2; iull leather, flexible, $2; Gros-grain silk, gilt edges, $3; Turkey Morocco or Rus. 
sia, $5.50. 

Hymns only, fine cloth, red edges, 50 cents. 


Calvary Selection for Church and Choir. 8vo, with tunes. complete. Postfree. Halt 
leather, red edges, $1.50; half calf, $1.75; full leather, flexible, $1.75; Gros-grain silk, 
gilt edges, $2.5: ; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $5. 

With ‘‘The Psalter,’ or with ‘‘Responsive Readings’: Half leather, red edges, $1.75; half 
- calf, $2; full leather, flexitle, $2; Gros-grain silk, gilt edges, $3; Turkey Morocco or 
Russia, $6.5v. 


Hymns only, fine cloth, red edges, 50 cents. 


Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. Selections from the larger book, speeially adapted to 
prayer-meetings, colieges, missiun churches, etc. 8vo, with tunes. Post iree. Fine 
cloth, red edges, 75 cents; full leather, flexible, $1; Gros-grain silk, gilt edges, $].25. 


With ‘‘The Psalter’ or ‘‘Responsive Readings’’: Fine cloth, red edges, $1; full leather, 
flexible, $1.25; Gros-grain silk, gilt edges, $1.50. P 


Edition containing the hymns only (new), fine cloth, red edges, 25 cents. 


Calvary Selection for Social Worship. 8vo, with tunes. Post free. Fine cloth, red 
edges, 75 cents; full leather, tlexible, $1; Gros-grain silk, gilt edges, $1.25. 

With ‘‘The Psalter,” or with ‘‘Responsive Readings’’: Fine cloth, red edges, $1; full 
leather, flexible, $1.25; Gros-grain —_ edges, $1.50. 


Hymns only, fine cloth, red edges, 25 cents. 


Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. With Supplement by Stuart Robinson, D.D. Post 
free. Fine cloth, red edges, 75 cents; Gros grain silk, gilt edges, $1.50. 


Hymns only, fine cloth, red edges, 30 cents. 


Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. With appendix by J. H. Brookes, D.D. Post free, 
Fine cloth, red edges, 90 cents: Gros-grain silk. gilt edges, ¢1.50. 


Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 
tunes. 
Gros-grain silk, gilt edges, $2.75; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $3. 


Psalter edition; fine cloth, red edges, $2; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $5.50, 
4to, hymns only, fine cloth, red edges, 75 cents. 


The Psalms arranged in order. 8vo, with 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 8vo, with tunes, complete. Post free. Half leather, $2; full 
leather, gilt edges, $3.75; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $5.6v. 
aes edition: Half leather, $2.25; full leather, gilt edges, $4; Turkey Morocco or Russia, 
5.90. 
Hymns “en § 16mo: Half leather, $1.25; full leather, gilt edges, $2,50; Turkey Morocco or 
Kussia, $4. ‘ 
Hymns only, 12mo (large type): Half leather, $2; full leather, gilt edges, $3.75; Turkey Mo- 
rocco or Kussia, $5.60. 


Chapel Songs. Selections from ‘Songs for the Sanctuary’ for social and Sabbath worship, 
Svo, With tunes. sostfree. Half leather, $1; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $i. | 


Psalter edition: Half leather, $1.25; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $5. 


Selections for Responsive Readings New.) 8vo. Post free. Fine cloth, red edges, 50 


cents; Turkey Morocco or Russia, $2.50. 


Psalter. 8vo,for responsive reading. 


Post free. Fine cloth, red edges, 50 cents; Turkey 
Morocco or Russia, $2.50. | 


Gospel — By Sankey and McGranahan. Boards—by mail, 46 cents; per 100, by ex- 
press, $4v. 


Anthems and Voluntaries. Boards—by mail, $1; by express, per dozen, $10. 


Presbyte:ian Hymnal. 8vo, with music, net. Cloth, $1.40; extra binding, $4.00. 
‘ $3 00 


12mo, words only cs $3.0). 
16mo, $0.90. és $2.25. 


On copies of Hymnal by mail, postage extra. 


Diamond Collection Danks’ Anthems for Chorus Choirs. 
per dozen, by express, $3 60. 


Boards—each, by mail, 35 cents; 


Greatly Reduced Rates for Introduction and in Quantities. 


BRIER «x SOW, 
Importers, Jobbers and Retailers in 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. bias 


CHURCH AND SABBATH-SCHOOL SUPPLIES: 
42 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Post free. Fine cloth, red edges, $1.75; half calf, $2; full leather, flexible, $2.25; © 


+S. S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
757 Market St., - San Francisco. 


The Best Place To Buy 


Where_to Buy 


FOR A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


SMALL STORE. FINE INSTRUMENTS 
EXPENSE. TONE. 
PRICE. 6FINISH. 


Either Cash or Installme nts. 


You are invited to test and compare before 
buying. 


PIANOS to RENT | ORGANS for SALE 


J. T. BOWERS & SON, 
719 Market St, San Francisco. 


0S" Next door to Bancroft’s new building. 


SEEDS! 


| Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Ftc. 


Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


* 
* ee eeeees @eeeeee 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
. doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. - 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use ip 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHB BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


OS" Seed and Tree Catalogne published s€P- 
arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 
419 & 421 SANSOME 8T., 5. F. 


Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 
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